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DANGERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 


By CHARLES G. DAWES 4 


President Central Trust Company of Illinois and former Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


HE United States, for the third time in its history, confronts 
the problem of adjusting the central banking idea to the polities 
and to the business of the country. Twice before, in the case 
of the First and Second banks of the United States, it has tried 

and failed, with disastrous consequences to the business of the nation. 
Seeking relief from the inelasticity of our currency and banking credits, 
we have passed a Federal Reserve Law which, while in most part conform- 
able to sound economies, may, unless amended, again plunge us into wide- 
spread disaster. The Federal Reserve Banks are great credit creating de- 
vices using as a foundation money belonging to other banks and in use by 
them already as a foundation of existing credits. They have not as yet to 
any extent expanded their credits, but if they did, and then for any reason 
should be compelled to suddenly contract them, business disaster must 
ensue. The liquidation of the Second Bank of the United States, which 
resulted in the panic of 1837, is an historical illustration of this fact. The 
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Federal Reserve Law, as it stands at present contains such provisions as 
are certain to involve it in a political attack similar to that waged by 
Andrew Jackson against the Second Bank of the United States; and now 
is the time, before the Federal Reserve Banks have issued large credits 
upon whose existence the prosperity of the country will become dependent, 
to criticise and amend the law. 


—————e—_ eo 


Public Misconception Seems Likely 


The provision of the law which makes possible the domination of the 
boards of the Federal Reserve Banks by men who, however worthy, are in 


control of competing banks, is bound to create widespread opposition. 
Whatever may be their present impression, eventually, the people will 


never consider the Federal Reserve Banks as ‘‘banks for bankers’’ but as | 
banks to be operated primarily, as well as secondarily, in the public inter- | 
est. This will result largely from two facts, first, that to exist and still | 
preserve a reasonable capacity for public usefulness in times of emergency, | 
the Federal Reserve Banks must loan chiefly in the open market in compe- 
tition with other banks; and, secondly, because the co-operation of the 
United States Government in the matter of public deposits is absolutely 
essential to make the Federal Reserve Banks effective factors in times of 
emergency. About the least discussed and vet one of the most important 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Law, is that authorizing open market 
operations and allowing the Federal Reserve Banks to purchase domestic | 
bills of exchange without the endorsement and guaranty of member banks. | 
Nothing is easier than to change from the ordinary commercial paper | 
into domestic bills of exchange. Under this provision, either in its present 
or amended form, the Federal Reserve Banks, in normal times, must chiefly 
employ their funds. More than a year ago, I pointed out that in normal 
business times, banks will not pay a higher rate to borrow notes from Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks than they now pay in open competition for the money 
of the depositing public, to-wit: about 3 per cent for time money and 2 per 
eent for demand money. This is the reason why so few federal reserve 
notes have thus far been issued. 


Low Rates Would Greatly Impair Usefulness 


If the Federal Reserve Banks should loan their money to the member 
banks at these low rates in normal times, they would employ so much of 
their resources to pay their expenses and dividends as to greatly impair 
their usefulness in times of emergency. Let me illustrate this and the very 
great part which the Secretary of the Treasury must hereafter play in the 
finances and commerce of the country, by referring to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. After maintaining its 35 per cent reserve on its deposits 
it has without public deposits only a note-issuing capacity, based upon its 
present business, of about $64,000,000 while maintaining behind them a 40 
per cent gold reserve. An income of about $700,000 per year will soon be 
necessary to pay its expenses, provide for dividends and the accumulation 
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of a proper surplus as a safeguard against losses. If it loans $28,000,000 of 
notes at 214 per cent to member banks to produce the $700,000 it will have 
a note-issuing capacity left for times of emergeney of only $36,000,000 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury comes to its assistance with public deposits. 


Amount Would Prove Inadequate in Panic 


The inadequacy of this amount for a time of emergency may be judged 
by the fact that the deposits of the member national banks in the Chicago 
district alone total the great amount of $1,005,234,835, and that during the 
financial erisis of this last fall, the banks of the one City of Chicago re- 
quired the use of $43,000,000 in Aldrich-Vreeland emergency notes and 
clearing house certificates, the greater part of which were used by the na- 
tional banks. If, however, the Federal Reserve Bank would employ in nor- 
mal times its funds in the open market at 414 per cent it would only require 
$15,500,000 in loans to produce the needed $700,000 and its note-issuing capac- 
ity in time of emergency would then be $48,500,000 without government deposits. 

Let us now consider the note-issuing capacity of the combined Federal 
Reserve Banks, based upon their statement of December 24. After main- 
taining the 35 per cent reserve upon their deposits, they would have left 
$170,890,900 gold as a basis for note issues which, under a 40 per cent re- - 
serve would give them a note-issuing capacity of $427,225,000. A rough 
estimate of the annual expense, dividend and surplus requirements of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks is $4,500,000 and to produce this in normal 
times $100,000,000 of its note-issuing capacity must be used at 4% per cent 
in the open market or $180,000,000 in loans to member banks at 21% per 
cent. If the first course is followed $327,000,000 of a note-issuing capacity 
remains for a time of emergency and $247,000,000 if the latter course is 
followed. And yet the aggregate net deposits of the national banks of the 
United States, to protect abnormal fluctuations in which this sum-is de- 
signed, aggregate the immense sum of $7,291,342,479, to say nothing of the 
deposits of the state banks of the country. 


Increase of Secretary of the Treasury’s Power 


This brings us to the enormous power over the business of the country 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury by the provisions of the law, author- 
izing him, in his unqualified discretion, to deposit the general fund holdings 
of the United States Treasury in the Federal Reserve Banks. Is it gener- 
ally realized that if the Secretary of the Treasury should deposit all the 
present general fund holdings of the United States Treasury in the Federal 
Reserve Banks that he would have a larger amount to his credit than all 
the national banks of the United States put together? 

The reserve deposits in the twelve Federal Reserve Banks now total 
$249,786,000 while the Secretary of the Treasury would have subject to his 
check $255,722,000. If he makes this deposit and if the Federal Reserve 
Banks use it in their business, who will be the real power in the situation, 
the Federal Reserve Board or the Secretary of the Treasury ? 
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Suppose he should deposit this immense sum, $99,700,000 of which is in 
gold and the bulk of the balance in lawful money (which would release 
gold held by the Federal Reserve Banks as a part of their 35 per cent re- 
serve on deposits to be used as a basis for note issues), and suppose $400,- 
000,000 of additional Federal Reserve notes would go into circulation upon 
the basis of the Government’s deposit, upon what would depend the entire 
business and credit of the country ?—certainly upon the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the political administration of which he is 
a part. I want to say that if this occurs, an Andrew Jackson of the 
future will again lay prostrate the commercial edifice of a great nation. | 
Until this law can be amended by Congress our protection is chiefly in | 

| 


as 


the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. Unless they are conservative, the 
way is open for an enormous expansion of the credits and currency of the 
country. Make no mistake; radical pressure and business pressure soon will be 
exerted for an expansion of credits incident to the coming revival of business. 

After the expansion of credits and currency has occurred, and we 
would find ourselves in a period of fictitious prosperity and high prices, 
these same radicals would seek to inflame the minds of the people against 
the great power exercised by these banks and the public sentiment for a 
change which, unfortunately, our history shows is the inevitable result of 
continued prosperity, would give them their following. 


Must Expect Criticism from Radicals 


It will be from these same kind of radicals that we will soon hear the 
charge that the bankers of the country who are on the boards of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are repressing the business of the Federal Reserve 
Banks because they are in competition with the member banks with which 
these directors are connected. But against the clamor of the demagogues, 
which has already commenced in the land, the Federal Reserve Board must 
stand firm. It should permit for the present only such an account of loans 
by the Federal Reserve Banks as will enable them to be self-sustaining in 
normal times. If the Secretary of the Treasury should deposit any of the 
general fund, holdings of the United States Treasury in the Federal Reserve 
Banks they should prevent, in normal times, their use by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in credit operations—at least until the power of their deposit 
and withdrawal is subjected to proper checks upon the present unlimited 
discretion of a single governmental official, through amendment of the law 
by Congress. 


No Need for More Circulation in Normal Times 


We have no need of additional circulation in this country in normal 
times; it has only been in crop-moving periods and times of financial crisis 
that our present volume of currency has proved insufficient. We have been 
suffering from the inelasticity, not the dearth, of currency. In the mean- 
time the public must be educated to the dangers of the law in its present 
form and efforts made in Congress for its correction. It is the most impor- 
tant question today before the American people. 
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PREVENTION OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


FLOODS A NATIONAL DUTY VY 


By JOHN A. FOX 


ITUATED in the very heart of the United States, lying adja- 
cent to the main body of the Mississippi River in the states of 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, is the richest and most fertile region of the world. 

It is commonly known as the delta region of the Mississippi Valley and 

embraces an area of about 30,000 square miles, or what would be equivalent 

to the combined areas of the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. This alluvial delta plane begins at a point a short dis- 
tance below the city of St. Louis and extends southward to the Gulf of 

Mexico, bordering the river on either side with a total width of from fifty 

to sixty miles. 

The land is apparently perfectly level or flat, but in fact it slopes gently 
to the east and west, being highest at the river banks and lowest at the 
extreme eastern and western borders, so that all local drainage is away 
from the Mississippi River and not directly into it. There is also a gentle 
slope to the southward of about one-half a foot to the mile. The soil is the 
very cream of the American Continent and is supposed by many to have 
been washed down from the hillsides of the vast area embraced in the 
drainage basin of the Mississippi River and deposited here. It is pure soil 
and you cannot find in the entire area a pebble or a rock as large as a 
bird’s egg. 


Why the Valley Is Very Fertile 


When the Spanish and French settlements were made at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River in the early years of the eighteenth century, all of 
this vast fertile area was covered with almost impenetrable forests and cane 
brakes, and as the flood waters swelled the river each spring and over- 
flowed the banks the entire region was covered with rich silt-bearing water 
that remained on the lands until late in June. One of the first tasks of the 
early settlers in Louisiana was, therefore, the construction of dykes or 
levees along the banks of the river to restrain the flood waters from injur- 
ing the lands that were being cleared of forests and put in cultivation. 

The first fields were the indigo plantations of the Jesuit Fathers along 
the lower reaches of the river in Louisiana, then came the introduction of 
sugar cane and the subjugation of a large part of the alluvial region as far 
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north as Red River. As the plantations were extended the earthen embank- 
ments along the river were extended northward and made continuous. 
Later as the pioneers came and settled upon this rich land during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, a more extensive area was cleared and put 
into cultivation, subduing the valley further and further north, and ex- 
tending the lines of parallel earth works along the river in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Missouri. 


Reclaiming the Alluvial Lands 


Great progress had been made in settling and reclaiming these alluvial 
lands up to the time that the Civil War broke out, although there had been 
serious setbacks eaused by floods of unusual height about every five years. 
The levee embankments would be broken and washed away, but after each 
flood the pioneers built them higher and stronger and went on with their 
work of reclaiming this rich alluvial valley. 


Waste Regions Are Slowly Being Taken Up 


As civilization advanced and as the swamp and waste regions of the 
states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and all of the vast country above the 
mouth of the Ohio became settled, the floods on the lower river became 
more and more troublesome. As was so well expressed by Lieutenant Charles 
Ellet, Jr., in his report to Congress on the flood problem of the Lower River 
in 1852: ‘‘The process by which the country above is relieved, is the process 
by which the country below is ruined.’’ 


Enormous Losses Through Floods 


Finally the losses having become so great and the task of protecting the 
valley having proven too onerous for the people of the valley, Congress 
took a hand and appointed a commission of engineers in 1851 to study the 
subject and make an extensive survey of the river below the mouth of the 
Ohio with a view of recommending some plan. This report was submitted 
in 1860, but the war coming on, nothing further was done, .and for four 
years the rich valley of the Mississippi was laid waste, its levees abandoned 
and further reclamation and settlement ended. 

About 1875 renewed efforts were made by the people of the delta lands 
to rebuild their levees and continue the work of reclaiming this vast fertile 
area. Levee taxing districts were formed and substantial levees were built 
protecting all of the lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana 
during the thirty years that followed. 

Notwithstanding the great floods of 1880, 1882, 1883, 1892, 1897 and 
1903, which broke the levees in many places, the work of clearing the land, 
building the levees and developing the valley made wonderful progress. 
In 1880 there were but few towns or cities located in the alluvial delta and 
in the entire region, Cairo to New Orleans, there was but one bank in an 
alluvial valley town, and that was at Helena, Arkansas. So rapid has been 
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the work of development and reclamation since then, however, that, while 
there were only 1,600,000 acres in eultivation in 1880, by 1910 there were 
nearly 4,000,000 acres of the entire 20,000,000 in the highest state of culti- 
vation, cities and towns had grown up in all parts of the region, and there 
were over 246 banks, with a capital and surplus of over $15,600,000 and 
deposits of over $43,300,000. In 1880 there were scarcely more than 400 
miles of railroad traversing the region, as most of it was looked upon as a 
vast swamp. By 1910 there were nearly 4,000 miles of road traversing the 
valley in every direction, all protected by a vast system of levees. 

Such has been the marvelous progress made during the last three decades 
in protecting and reclaiming these rich lands that it seemed probable that 
the remaining 12,000,000 acres fit for cultivation would be drained, cleared 
and cultivated during the next decade. 


Task of Protecting Land Is Too Burdensome 


The great floods of 1912 and 1913, carrying death and destruction before 
them, have demonstrated that the task is too great to be handled by the 
people of the valley themselves. They had up to that time expended some 
$70,000,000 trying to finish their levees, and when the floods came they still 
lacked 200,000,000 cubie yards of earth of having them completed to the 
grade and section recommended by the engineers. The loss that resulted 
from the broken levees in 1912 amounted to nearly $100,000,000 in planta- 
tions ruined, houses destroyed, crops killed and live stock drowned, and 
about $42,000,000 in 1913; and yet it has been estimated: by the engineer 
corps of the United States that the entire levee system can be made com- 
plete in five years for about $60,000,000. 


Taxation Has Reached the Limit 


The people of this rich valley have taxed themselves to the limit and 
eannot bear the additional burden. They are ruined by the flood waters of 
nearly half of the area of the United States poured down upon them, because 
they have failed in their task of trying to conduct the waters of thirty-one 
states to the sea. 

They have tried repeatedly year after year since 1852 to get Congress 
to recognize its responsibility in the matter and come to their assistance, 
but the best that they have been able to obtain is some small appropriation 
in the general river and harbor bills whenever they are framed on the basis 
of improving navigation. In this indefinite and unsystematic manner the 
National Government has contributed about $30,000,000 to the work since 
1879. 

Why the Government Should Assist 


An effort is now being made by an organization of business men to: have 
Congress adopt a definite plan just as it did in the case of the Panama Canal 
and provide sufficient funds to carry the work on continuously until it is com- 
pleted, with some distinguished engineer in complete charge of the whole 
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work. If this effort proves successful the levees can be completed during 
the next five years at a cost of about $12,000,000 a year to the National Gov- 
ernment; and absolute protection can be guaranteed to the inhabitants of this 
wonderful region, so that they can continue with their work of reclama- 
tion and development and complete the subjugation of the entire 20,000,- 
000 acres. 


Conditions Not Clearly Understood 


It is believed by the people of the delta region that their case is not 
understood either by the people of the nation or by Congress itself; and 
they have undertaken to state their case to business men everywhere 
throughout the country with a view of having Congress urged to look 
into the matter and take some definite action leading to the protection of 
the delta. In this regard the following letter was sent out last year by 
the secretary of the Association to every prominent banker in the coun- 
try stating the facts and asking for some expression: 


‘‘Dear Sir:—The Mississippi River Levee Association, speaking for 
a million people who live in the delta, has selected the names of one thou- 
sand prominent bankers, located in every part of the United States, as 
representative business men, and writes to ask each one of you to express 
yourself as to whether or not you think the National Government ought 
to help us in solving this great problem of preventing floods on the lower 
Mississippi river. 

Briefly stated, the facts are as follows: 


1. The waters from 31 states, or more than 41 per cent of the entire 
area, are discharged through the lower Mississippi River. 

2. The alluvial delta, comprising parts of seven states adjacent 
to that portion of the river, with an aggregate area of 30,000 square 
miles of territory, is subject to damage by the flood waters of nearly 
one-half of the nation. 

3. Congress has never recognized its obligation in the matter, 
and does not now aid in the expense of so conducting these waters 
to sea that they will not injure the adjacent states, although $27,000,- 
000 has been expended by Congress in levee building for channel 
improvement. 

4. There are nearly a million people living in this area, and in 
their efforts to cope with the situation, they have expended nearly 
$70,000,000 in building a levee system which is still incomplete. 


5. The United States Engineers, and all experts who have re- 
ported regarding the prevention of these floods, declare that the levee 
system can be finished, and absolute protection of floods accomplished 
by the expenditure of an additional $60,000,000. 

6. A measure has been introduced into both houses of Congress, 
known as the Ransdell-Humphreys bill, which provides for the allot- 
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ment of such an amount by the National Government during the next 
five years. 

The damage done to these 30,000 square miles of territory aggre- 
gated nearly $200,000,000 during the years of 1912 and 1913, and the 
business of the whole nation suffers as a consequence. 

Moreover, the completion of the levee system will bring into culti- 
vation more than 10,000,000 additional acres of the richest eotton land 
in the world, whose further development is retarded because of fear of 
floods. These lands produce a bale to the acre, and once protected will 
easily add $500,000,000 annually to the wealth of the nation. 

A copy of the bill is sent under separate cover, and you will notice that 
when the work shall have been completed the cost will have been borne 
equally by the states affected and by the National Government. 

We believe that if the business men of the nation are made familiar 
with the situation they will help us urge that some definite steps be taken 
by Congress to prevent these enormous losses for business reasons. 

Congress has been slow to act because the entire matter has not been 
understood by the members generally, nor by the people of the nation. 

Hoping that you will aid us by writing us a short letter expressing your 
views, I remain,”’ 

‘“P. $.—I enclose copies of letters from the presidents of the banks in 
the larger cities directly affected, which were prepared to send to a num- 
ber of commercial organizations.”’ 


Promises of Cooperation Profuse 


Hundreds of letters were received promising the heartiest cooperation 
and evidencing the greatest interest. All expressing about the same senti- 
ments as the two following letters from Mr. Jas. B. Forgan of Chicago and 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip of New York: 


‘‘Dear Sir:—The problem of controlling the floods on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi River is in my opinion a national one, meriting the careful con- 
sideration of the business men all over the country. The matter should be 
taken up by Congress and there should be legislation enacted by it to aid 
in completing and thereafter maintaining the levee system. 


Very truly 
yours, 


(Signed) Jas. B. Forgan.”’ 


‘‘Gentlemen:—Your letter of September 12th has been received. I 
consider it of great importance that speedy action be taken toward obviating 
the annual danger from floods on the lower Mississippi River. The damage 
done is so extensive, and the suffering and financial loss so great that it is 
a national calamity whenever these floods oceur. Affecting as it does the 
whole country both from a business and humanitarian standpoint, I be- 
lieve this matter very properly comes within the scope of congressional 
action, and I hope Congress will see fit in the near future to make adequate 
appropriation for the great work which needs to be done there. Very truly 


yours, (Signed) F. A. Vanderlip.’’ 
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Bankers are men trained along lines of business sagacity and economy 
and all of these men recognize that it would be good business for the Nation 
to take up the task of protecting this region at once and complete it as rap- 
idly as possible. 

To allow twenty million acres of the richest land in America to be de- 
stroyed by floods and to permit the magnificent plantations already 
developed to revert to a jungle would be a national calamity. Business 








men everywhere throughout the nation are concerned because the losses 
that result from these floods are felt in all commercial and manufacturing 
centers of the country. 


















DO IT NOW 


If you have something hard to do, 
Begin it in a hurry. 
Don’t dawdle ‘round and put it off, : 


And let it cause you worry. ‘ 


If you have work that must be done, 
The best way is to do it. 
If yon postpone it needlessly, 


You're pretty sure to rue it. 


A task seems easier to do, 
When you have well begun it. ; 
Just brace up and begin it, then, 


And, first you know, you’ve done it. 


—Somerville Journal. 
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EXISTING STEAM RAILROAD SITUATION 


By W. H. COVERDALE 


T is difficult to form an adequate opinion on the current ques- 
tion of Railroad Economies because many of our streams of in- 
formation are polluted at the source, others are intermittent, 
and some even dried up. Like many another subject of enough 

importance to attract general attention it is kaleidoscopic both by nature 

and position, and reflects all the various colors of the rainbow to the ob- 
servant eyes divergently located at different points of the compass. 

Into its melting pot must go the factors of freight and passenger rates, 
and the gross earnings derived therefrom; of general administration, and 
of local management; of expenditures covering adequate maintenance and 
depreciation of physical property, no less than the current transportation 
and traffic expenses; of Federal, State, and local taxation; of rentals, leases, 
and other contractual obligations; of accounting; of financing; of Federal and 
State regulation; of legislation; of politics, and of changing economic and 
social conditions. 


Fusing Raw Facts and Crude Conditions 


All these and many other raw facts and crude conditions must be fused 
and blended in countless combinations before the process of operation 
reaches the net income stage, and before the refined product of an annual 
profit and loss statement appears as a composite miniature of a year’s 
efforts. 

In view of the complications inherent in the nature of the problem and 
the vastness of their bulk, it is not to be wondered at that many of the 
conclusions reached and opinions expressed to cover the general situation 
are absurdly inadequate in the premises, and may be charitable compared 
to the inefficiency of the immortal humming bird, which undertook to re- 
move the fabled mountain by visiting it and pecking at it once in each 
thousand years, and carrying away therefrom one tiny grain of sand. 


Problem Is One of Wide Scope 


Nor need we wonder that those of us who are interested in any one 
phase of the question—such for instance as financing, or the sale of rail- 
road investment securities, should attach an undue value to the relative 
importance of that part of the problem which directly and vitally affects 
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him, and should be content to form his opinion on the broad question of 
policy from the narrow limitation of his own sphere of action, because it 
has occurred so often that wonder has ceased. 

The phenomenon has become commonplace. The man who believed— 
I say believed—in the free coinage of silver, found it easy to persuade him- 
self, if not others, that the gold standard was the sole cause of our country’s 
economic ills; the free trader can today as easily persuade himself that the 
same economic ills are directly ascribable to a high protective tariff; the 
prohibitionist has no trouble in tracing them solely to the liquor traffic, 
while to the suffragette they point conclusively and emphatically to the 
necessity of votes for women. Nor is it self-interest which blinds these 
advocates of a broad conclusion from a narrow premise. Blind they are 
like poor Daedalus who flew to his self-appointed place in the Sun with 
splendid success—until the heat melted his waxen wings; but sincere, never- 
theless, and able too, notwithstanding their myopie range of vision. 


Shortsighted Politics Lead to Narrow Conclusions 


If this shortsighted policy leads to narrow conclusions in the realm of 
national economies, it leads to narrow conclusions no less certainly in the 
realm of railroad economics, as we have reason to believe that the greater 
includes the less. 

And so, in our endeavor to reach a sound conclusion as to the present 
state of the gentle art of railroad profit making, we must decline to be 
guided by such a hopeless familiarity with any one feature as will preclude 
the possibility of a general knowledge of all; we must rather choose a point 
of vantage away from the heat of the battle—and well out of range—so 
that we may, without fear, observe accurately and deduce clearly, and 
without any theories either to attack or to defend. 

We must refuse to mourn with the mourner who goeth about the streets 
proclaiming in a loud voice that the railroad corporation has become the 
railroad corpse, and that railroad profits are as extinct as the Dodo. We 
must decline to follow the prophet erying in the wilderness ‘‘ Woe for the 
evil that hath been done in high places.’’ We must not rejoice with the 
demagogue because the tax rate going up meets the freight and passenger 
rate coming down; and so, by due consideration of all of the component 
working forces, we shall get a resultant straight and true. 


Railroads Face a Condition Not Theory 


Nor shall it avail for our purpose to look either to the past or to the 
future. Retrospection is a function of age seeking to renew its youth, and 
science is uncertain as to whence we have come. Whilst hope is no less a 
function of youth seeking an outlet for its criminal optimism, and theology 
is at best uncertain as to whither we are bound. 

The railroad conditions in this country today are as independent of 
every cause which may have contributed in the past to produce them, as 
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they are of the millenium. They require maturity of thought and of action 
in the ‘‘living present.’’ They require that ability to comprehend them, 
and that courage to act on them, which must ever mark the maximum of 
human efficiency and ever lead to a good understanding. 


How is this result to be achieved? Well, it is not to be achieved by 
harking back to the pioneer days of railroading and endeavoring to recon- 
struct the panorama of development with all of its milestones of success 
and skeletons of failure; and if I understand the attitude of the banker 
towards a construction proposition during the ‘present and the last few 
years of grace, | think it conservative to say that it is perhaps to the best 
interests of the country’s transportation system that it got itself constructed 
long ago. I will go further and invite attention to the anomalous fact that 
although railroad credit was sufficient to construct the properties before 
their traffic was developed or assured, it is now altogether insufficient to 
operate those properties in an adequate manner, although they are earning 
a gross annual revenue of about $3,000,000,000. 


Neither is a better understanding to be achieved by measuring the record 
of the past with our own yardstick of financial morality. Nor yet by chart- 
ing the rocks of disaster. Nor by dissecting anything; nor by burying 
anything; nor by exhuming anything. 


Problem Requires a Broad View 


Nor is it to be achieved by factional disputes which may be compared 
to the wisdom of throwing dust into the air for the purpose of seeing more 


‘clearly ; nor by one party yelling rates, and rates only; by a second party 


erying waste, and that only; by a third party whistling up the wind for 
dividends; by a fourth party demanding service, at whatever expense; by 
a fifth party whispering of financial ghosts whose clanking fetters may 
still be heard at doubtful midnight, nor even by all of the parties joining 
in an inharmonious chorus before a deaf audience. 


How then, if not as an advocate of one of these partisan policies, may 
we hope to contribute our mite toward a better understanding? Well, as a 
first aid to the injured income account and crippled credit, permit me to 
offer the panacea of nonpartisanship which permits and encourages an im- 
partial investigation; then apply the panacea by acquiring some first hand 
knowledge on the various points involved; and having done that, retire 
with the knowledge thus acquired to where a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
question may be had and the relative merits of the various claims deter- 
mined. 


Analyzing Railroad Economics 


Only in this way ean the puny positions of the partisans be disclosed 
and their absurd claims refuted. Only in this way can the broad question 
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of railroad economies be analyzed and its various factors properly corre- 
lated. 

These factors are many and various. They cover the duties of railroad 
officers and directors; the rights of stockholders; the use and abuse of 
holding companies; the causes and effects of receiverships; the underlying 
principles of reorganization ; the duties of fiscal agents, of investment bank- 
ers, and of investors; the nature and amount of indentures under which 
securities are issued; the duties of the trustees of such indentures; the 
capital account; the requirements of the physical property not only for 
maintenance, renewals, and depreciation, but also for improvements and 
betterments, in order that the growing deniands for service may be met; 
the changing social conditions which make for greater safety, shorter hours 
of work, increased compensation, and higher standards of living; the atti- 
tude of state legislatures and commissions; of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; of the public at large; and finally the rates which may be 
charged for the transportation service, and the gross operating revenue 
produced thereby, from which proceed the issues of economic life; in fact, 
they are so numerous, and so diverse, and so important, that it is not to be 
wondered at that men shrink from the contemplation of all, to the more 
detailed study of one or two points; and that they lose the perspective 
which is essential to the true solution of the problem. 


Proceeding by the Wrong Method . 


In directing attention for a moment to the more specific nature of sev- 
eral of these factors my first impulse was to show the weakness of certain 
positions which have been taken in relation thereto, to cite horrible exam- 
ples of, what not to do, and of how not to do it, and so by a process of 
rejection and exclusion to winnow a few grains of wheat from the piles of 
roadside chaff. But the inconsistency and uselessness of such a policy is 
at once apparent. If the policy were in itself desirable, which it is not, we 
could not even trust our faculty of observation to avoid undue emphasis of 
the sensational features, and to give due credit to the steady and consistent 
average excellence which passes without comment because of its wide- 
spread prevalence. 

After every catastrophe investigations are made, and commissions sit, 
and the vials of public wrath are uncorked, and expiation is demanded, 
and new legislation is advocated, and arrests are threatened or even had, 
and convictions and punishment loudly urged; but by that time the storm 
is pretty well abated, anger cools, interest ceases, convictions fail, legisla- 
tion seldom follows, and all conditions are about as before. The mountain 
hath been in labor and hath brought forth a mouse. And even in the per- 
sonal experience of each individual I think it safe to say that the events 
which have produced the most lasting impressions are not those which are 
associated with moments of great happiness, or pleasure, or even those of 
normal comfort; but on the contrary, are those which mark moments of 
grave concern, of grief, or discomfort, although the average condition of 
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life may be much closer to the former than to the latter. These examples 
. . = . % 

show the overemphatie tendency, and the fallacy of resorting thereto. 

Example may be better than precept but in this case it is not good enough. 


Presents a Comprehensive Statement 


There remains but to offer a comprehensive and synthetical statement 
of the situation which I shall indicate clearly the correlation of the various 
factors involved, and which shall briefly define those principles and duties 
of each factor, which when understood and observed, will make for sound 
balance sheets and dependable income accounts. 

Assuming now that certain railroad maturities are impending, and that 
certain defaults exist, which must be cured through some process of reor- 
ganization, let us follow briefly the line of least resistance and greatest 
strength in a short review of what is demanded by these conditions. 

First. The economic soundness of the proposition as a whole should 
have first consideration, just as it would have if it were merely a project 
instead of a property, already constructed; and this is particularly true in 
view of the fact that nearly all railroads have projected features which are 
financed solely upon the credit or guarantee of the parent company and 
which may and in fact do at times become serious drags upon the parent | 
company. This is also true of mergers, consolidations, and purchaser of 
existing lines, which should all be made to prove themselves either by such 
increase in earnings or decrease in expenses under the new conditions as 
will justify the required expenditures by a comfortable margin. 


Why Estimates Oftentimes Are Misleading 


It is even true of many appropriations made by railroad directors cov- 
ering grade reductions, alignment revisions, terminal improvements, ete., 
for the reason that the cost of the money required is not fully realized by 
the officers who are responsible for the estimates, and the identity of the 
different appropriations is lost in the plan of general financing. The aver- 
age railroad or other engineer who makes the original estimate is familiar 
with the market prices of materials and labor, and having ealeulated his 
quantities of grading and masonry and track laying, he can predict with 
substantial accuracy the cash cost of the work under normal weather and 
traffic conditions. 

He then compares what he believes to be the interest on his capital ex- 
penditure (namely about 5 per cent on his cash cost) with the estimated 
saving in operating expenses under the improved conditions, and makes his 
recommendations accordingly. But what are the facts? To the cash esti- 
mate should be added the cost of innumerable delays due to traffic and 
weather conditions; liability of injury, of damage, of fire, to be covered by 
insurance; and other contingent items; money must be accepted when it 
ean be had and not when it is most convenient to use it; interest on con- 
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struction funds must be added to the principal amount, and interest on 
interest; securities must be sold at less than par and the discount added to 
the interest rate, and in short there are so many items to consider that the 
first conclusions may very well be wide of the mark. 

Examples are not infrequent where the interest and discount items dur- 
ing the period of construction have amounted to fully as much as the 
physical work ; and where the same charges during the preliminary periods 
of operation, before expenses could be earned, have amounted to nearly as 
much more. If this be true of small construction items, it is equally true 
of the large ones; it is clearly apparent, therefore, that the proposition 
itself must be sound; and that its final cost must be determined by bankers 
as well as by engineers if the truth is to be known, 


































Working Out a Capital Plan 


Second. Having determined the economic soundness of the proposed 
expenditure it then devolves upon the officers, owners, and bankers, to 
work out a eapital plan or some practical modification of an existing one. 
That these plans are not always adequate may be inferred from the neces- 
sity which arises from time to time of senior securities accepting a junior 
position, and of junior securities being either wiped out or assessed, while 
the new money takes precedence as often as new money be required. If 
the company be a small one the relations between its capital liabilities, the 
approximate amount invested in its property, and its income account, are 
easily determined; and adequate financing on a conservative basis gener- 
ally results. 

As the size of the company increases, the relations between its value, its 
securities, and its income, become more complex, and less casually apparent ; 
and although by far the largest part of such companies are in my judgment 
no whit less conservative and sound by reason of their size, yet unfortu- 
nately they are the ones which fail to attract publie attention as suecess- 
fully as they attract the private investor; and there remains a compara- 
tively small number, from time to time in the glare of publicity, whose 
eredit is no doubt somewhat enhanced by the complexity and extent of 
their operations. 


Bounding Securities to Be Issued 


All securities issued under any new plan should be bounded on the 
north and south by the value of the property, and on the east and west by 
its income; nor is it beyond the range of every day work to determine both 
value and income with reasonable accuracy and at reasonable cost. When 
the whole of the capital liabilities be kept within these bounds, their dis- 
tribution into their several classes in appropriate amounts will be easy of 

. your accomplishment. 
Third. Perhaps the most important lines of securities from the Invest- 
ment Bankers viewpoint are the Bonds—including Firsts, Consolidated, 
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General, Unified, Refunding Collateral Trust, Debentures, and Convertibles, 
as so adequately described by Mr. Blount at your last annual convention. 
And perhaps no phase of the subject under discussion reflects more clearly 
the disadvantages which may attach to the large volume and complexity of 
railroad operations than do the indentures. 


Investor Disregards Horse-Trading Caution 


If a man intends to purchase a horse he looks at the teeth, rubs his 
hand down the legs, and satisfies himself as to wind and temper before 
closing the deal. When a man buys a real estate mortgage he examines 
the title, inspects the premises, satisfies himself as to the improvements and 
neighborhood, gets the assessed valuation, and after having assured him- 
self as to these and other points, he advances perhaps 40 to 60 per cent of 
a conservative appraisal on a First Mortgage. 

But when the average investor purchases a railroad bond, how different 
his course of action. He neither knows, nor tries to ascertain, anything as 
to the value of the property, nor what proportion of such value be mort- 
gaged; nor how many liens be ahead of his, nor their size, nor what the 
covenants of his indenture, nor what the income of the company, nor how 
obtained, nor for how long, nor how disbursed: 

His not to reason why 
His but to blindly buy. 


Features of a Valid Lien 


The question of a valid lien is almost too obvious to mention, but 
although valid as to title it may be rendered invalid by its amount; and if 
so, the superstructure of other covenants falls unsupported to the ground. 
The ratio of lien to value is fully as important as the ratio of interest to 
income, for the reason that when income fails to provide the interest, the 
whole question of earnings becomes a dead issue; and the bondholders’ only 
recourse is to attempt a recovery of their principal by dividing among 
themselves whatever element of value remains. 

By thorough investigation of this question ofthe ratio which the amount 
of the lien bears to the value of the property, and by the exercise of the 
powers granted by adequate covenants, you become well equipped to lend 
your great influence to secure trust deeds of uniformly, high character; and 
to avoid these indefinite, inexplicit and impracticable conditions which 
seemingly promise so much but actually say so little; to avoid liens beyond 
whose bulky outlines no sign of equity can be discerned with the naked 
eye; liens over whose gross defects may be spread apparent guarantee 
plasters; liens whose sinking funds are often mistaken for depreciation 
reserves. And finally that ingenious combination effect of equipment note 
a refunding mortgage which carefully insures a perpetual liability as 
against a fast dwindling asset. 
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Just as the real estate agent rents the space in the newest skyscraper 
months before the premises can be inspected by the prospective tenant, so 
the Investment Banker sells bonds months before they ean be delivered. 
In fact they are sold before they are engraved. Before the terms of the 
indenture are known to either the buyer or seller. Before the physical 
property is even inspected, let alone appraised, or the lien considered in 
relation thereto; and before a single feature of the issuing company’s bal- 
ance sheet or income account has received so much as the investor’s casual 
glance. 

Eggs are about the only commodity concerning whose condition the 
buyer has so little real knowledge. And even eggs have to be held to the 
light at times, if the purchaser would avoid repentance. 


Why Inspection Is Out of the Question 


Fourth. Obviously no investor except perhaps some of the largest insur- 
ance or banking institutions would be justified in ineurring the expense 
incident to an adequate examination of the property and accounts of a 
railroad company operating, say 500 miles of line. 

The average investor may at times invest, but he never investigates— 
and for good reason. Such an investigation involves an expenditure of 
energy, time, and money, which is beyond his resources; and furthermore, 
he is entitled to a reasonable sample display of the goods he is asked to 
buy. He must depend upon such facts as are presented by the Investment 
Banker and such fancies as are added by the salesman for good measure. 


What Investigation Usually Consists of 


These generally consists of a brief geographical and descriptive state- 
ment, unimpeachable perhaps, but equally unimportant, and entirely inade- 
quate in the absence of vital statistics; usually accompanied by a letter 
from the Railroad Company’s president by means of which the Investment 
Banker passes the buck of responsibility on the railroad company itself. 
The old Roman law of Caveat Emptor should not be forgotten here. 

Although bondholders’ organization have at times secured substantial 
results by co-operative effort, notably in matters affecting the interest 
on income bonds, yet bondholders cannot well co-operate before, or at the 
time of, purchase of securities, and therefore it would appear that they 
ean have no substantial share in the bringing about of the better conditions 
which would result from more accurate knowledge. 


Syndicates Should Make Thorough Inquiry 


But these better conditions may be brought about by the fiscal agents, 
investment bankers, and their associates, whose effective co-operation at 
the time of marketing securities is evinced by underwriting syndicates, 
and by combined selling organizations. 
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These syndicates, in order to satisfy themselves and more fully protect 
the investor, should so extend their functions as to investigate accurately 
the conditions surrounding each issue of securities; and not only investi- 
gate, but themselves determine and regulate the governing features of the 
issue. And while the competition may be keen and the business urgent, 
yet it does not appear why it should be done either blindly or backwards; 
nor why the attention of the investor should be diverted from the character 
of the security offered to the character of the house offering it; nor why 
he should accept the latter in lieu-of the former. - 

The house has more to gain from the security than the security has 
from the house; and the house cannot gain permanently from many securi- 
ties unless the securities themselves be such as to need no foster parent. 


All Railroads Must Yield to Analysis 


There is no railroad company in this country today whose position is 
so involved that it will not yield to analysis; and there are very few whose 
physical and financial position is so well known that the character of their 
securities may be stated in precise and definite terms. 

The issuing company is one party to the transaction, and the bond buyer 
is the other, and there are only the two of them. 


Investment Banker Is Simply Agent 


The fiscal agents and investment bankers are the agents only; the 
means to the end. They are the jobbers; wholesalers, and retailers, of the 
bond trade, but they are neither the producer nor the consumer. Upon 
them should rest the burden of impartial decision between the two par- 
ties. They should make the general design and write the general specifica- 
tion of every security authorized; and they should make the detailed design 
and write the detailed specification of every security issued; and they 
should write neither on sand nor in water. 

Fifth. As the investment banker is the temporary link between the 
company and the investor during the marketing period, so the trustee is 
the permanent link between them during the life of the indenture; and as 
the function of the banker should be enlarged to govern the making of 
the security, so the function of the trustee should be enlarged to govern 
the control of it, after it is made. 

Indentures should cease to specify the duties of the trustees at great 
length, and then relieve them from actual responsibilities by allowing them 
to decide between the parties by merely accepting a certificate, or a state- 
ment from one of them. 

Trustees should at all times exercise their larger functions involving 
discretion ; and should avail themselves of such service as will enable them 
to decide questions at issue in an impartial manner. 

It has been stated that there is no uniformity of practice among trus- 
tees; that some exercise no supervision and assume no responsibility; and 
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that a more vigorous enforcement of trust deeds is desirable; and whilst 
this may be quite true, and some may be delinquent, yet there is comfort 
in saying that such practice is not uniform. And while to some, no doubt, 
duty lies in merely signing securities and in acting upon the company’s 
request, yet there are others who are standing guard like the angel with 
the flaming sword at the gate of the house, to protect the first born from 
injury. And it is a thankless task when the terms of indenture are not so 
drawn as to protect the bondholders, and to preserve the original equity 
by conservative management, proper maintenance, and adequate deprecia- 
tion reserves. 


Need of Closer Supervision Urged 


By closer supervision of the indentures, the investment banker can 
greatly strengthen the trustee’s power to protect the investor; but so long 
as some trust deeds provide that bonds may be issued to cover maintenance 
expenditures, renewals, and even interest charges, just so long, in those 
instances, will the trustee be powerless to protect either the property or 
the bondholder. 

Sixth. But, you say, it’s all very well to talk about the economie sound- 
ness of a proposition when we have the proposition on our hands be it 
sound or otherwise. All very well to talk about conservative capitalization 
when it is existing capital accounts with which we must deal. All very 
well to declaim about desirable covenants in trust deeds when we have to 
face undesirable covenants. All very well to demand adequate investiga- 
tion when the proper time for making it has gone by. How then, you ask, 
are we to accomplish what appears so desirable? 

Well, strange to say, we already possess in large part, without realizing 
it, the very substance of our demands. We have ignored all that is good, 
and solid, and creditable, and prudent in the railroad situation, in order to 
devote our time to disclaiming and execrating the wantonly bad. We have 
temporarily lost that true perspective which, when regained, will cause us 
to realize that deep down below the agitated surface there flows uninter- 
ruptedly the strong current of financial conservatism which the surface 
ripples of passion, of politics, and of self interest, can never reach, and 
which, when regained, will enable us to accept, with confidence, the fact 
that out of about 245,000 miles of railroad line in the United States, fully 
185,000 miles or about 75 per cent are controlled and operated by railroad 
companies whose values are ample, whose credit is unquestioned, whose man- 
agement is conservative and efficient, and whose income is assured. 


Some Reorganization Is in Store 


Of the remaining 60,000 miles, nearly 35,000 miles or 15 per cent of the 
whole may be estimated as either undergoing or approaching reorganiza- 
tion; under which condition you have the fullest and quickest opportunity 
of effecting such improvement along all lines indicated, that within, say five 
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years, 90 per cent of the railroad mileage of the country can be made sound 
in wind and limb; thus leaving but 25,000 miles or about 10 per cent for 
future consideration. 


Meeting Opportunities as They Appear 


An extraordinary opportunity for notable achievement is thus presented. 
If adequately met, the ery of over capitalization should be forever silenced. 

Seventh. The usual process of reorganization—by which the 35,000 
miles of line will be made to pass under the yoke—is by means of receivers 
and committees; ‘the receivers acting as agent of the court in charge of 
operation, and the committee acting as agent of the security holders in 
charge of financial rehabilitation. Remarkable as it may appear, the cost 
of administering a property is generally greater during bankruptcy than 
before, an immediate although temporary addition being made to the load 
which has already broken the camel’s back. 


Utmost Economy is Essential 


Or, in other words, a situation requiring the utmost economy having 
arisen, it is promptly met by exactly the reverse of an economic policy. 

One of the receivers is often the officer who is responsible for the bank- 
ruptey, in so far as it may have been caused by operating conditions; and 
as such he has immediate opportunity to accomplish under sanction of 
the court, and through the issuance of receivers’ certificates, what he was 
unable longer to do on the credit of the solvent company; namely to pay 
off the floating debt including audited vouchers and back wages; carry 
on maintenance and renewals under the head of extraordinary repairs and 
betterments; pay taxes, current interest, fixed charges; and other similar 
items, all of which are eventually charged to capital account, and are 
placed ahead of most or all of the outstanding fixed liabilities and miscel- 
laneous claims. 

It is evident, therefore, that if railroad companies being dead, rise 
again, they do so not because of the economic efficacy of such receivers’ 
prayers—to court—but rather in spite of the low vitality which such a 
courage of treatment entails. 


Receivers Are Nurses, Not Surgeons 


But the receivers are not the surgeons who cut to the quick to save 
life. They are merely the nurses watching beside the bed to prevent a 
too rapid convalescence of the patient. The real doctors are the reorgani- 
zation committees upon whom devolves not only the diagnosis, but the 
operation, and subsequent treatment. Formed of bank and trust company 
officers of oftentime wide railroad experience, of investment bankers, and 
including at times even a security holder or two, these committees bring 
together in their membership the highest type of experts in corporation 
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finance; and they devote large amounts of time and skill to the arduous 
task of reorganization for which they are but poorly paid in some respects, 
and still more poorly paid in others. 

And while it may be true that in years past the main idea was to patch 
up the blow out and skid along the same old turf a little further, content if 
the plan worked for a bit, although the railroad couldn’t work under it; 
yet it is also true that this idea has gone to the scrap heap along with the 
60 pound rail, the 20 ton ear, and all other narrow gauge material. No 
longer, if the railroad burden is heavy, does the committee add a little to 
it here and there in the way of receivers’ certificates and floating debt, 
prematurely funded, with back coupons and new money superimposed ; 
no longer is most or all of the new money used to pay receivers, lawyers, 
and reorganization expenses, with but little if any heed to the company’s 
needs; no longer is the pain of failure of one reorganization plan drowned 
in the pain of the next. 


Committees Now-a-days Get at Facts 


But on the contrary, representative committees of today have a way 
of ascertaining facts accurately, and of assimilating them quickly, and 
instead of working in terms of securities only, they work in terms of values, 
of income, of securities, and of property requirements; they represent all 
the law and all the profits, and thus make the punishment fit the crime, 
if not the criminal. Their reorganization plans are based on both equity 
and income, and will endure—if ability, prudence, foresight, and honesty 
of purpose, are any guaranty for the future. 

And so the old order changeth and hath already changed for the bet- 
ter; slowly perhaps, and with some discouraging land slides, which seem 
to block progress seriously; but, nevertheless, for the better. 


Individual Integrity and Constructive Ability Needed 


Upon the individual integrity and constructive ability of those who are 
engaged in reorganization work, depends in large measure the character 
of many of the new securities which you will be offering during the next 
few years. Now, if ever, should your investigation of conditions be thor- 
ough. Now, if ever, should your knowledge of legal, of accounting, of 
engineering, physical, maintenance, depreciation, income, and of banking 
features, be wide and comprehensive, and may the Rock of Gibraltar have 
nothing on you either now or hereafter as to the soundness and enduring 
firmness of your work. 

Eighth. Passing over these features of the general situation for which 
company officers, directors, stockholders, and holding companies may be 
held responsible, I wish to emphasize the fact that the proportion of effi- 
ciency among officers and directors, in my judgment is even higher than 
the proportion of mileage whose record as to values, credit, and income, 
is unassailed and unassailable. 
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While it is perfectly true that our small portion of unsavory pie con- 
tains both blackbirds and bad eggs, and that unearned dividends and other 
diversion of funds lend a bitter flavor to the seorched morsel, yet it is also 
true and should not be so complacently overlooked, that the existing whole- 
someness of fully three-quarters of the whole situation is due in part to 
the skill and resourcefulness which these same gentlemen have shown in 
digesting and assimilating many other unwholesome conditions; and it is 
my experience that in nearly all eases where railroads require reorganiza- 
tion the underlying causes are far beyond the reach or control of the 
railroad officers, or directors; and, per contra, in many eases, sound com- 
panies owe much of their soundness to their officers and directors. Add 
together if you will all of the negligence, all of the incompetence, all of 
the extravagance which exists in high places; but having done so, stop. 
Such result requires no expansion to the 10th power by any process mathe- 
matical or problematical. 


What Fifteen Years Shows 


And if you have viewed this panorama fifteen years ago, and again 
today, you would be amazed at the transformation which has taken place 
in the scene. The lava stream of gross earnings has doubled its rate of 
flow but even with that additional momentum it has failed to pass the 
barriers across its path. : 

As against 100 per cent increase in gross earnings, operating expenses 
have increased 132 per cent; taxes have increased 200 per cent; additions 
and betterments have increased 200 per cent and at that have failed to 
meet requirements, other deductions, interest, and dividends, or those 
items dealing for the most part with invested capital, have increased less 
than 100 per cent, and are thus slightly behind their normal ratio, while 
surplus has shrunk so fast that it cannot be expressed in any ratio short 
of absolute zero, having dropped from about 115 millions to practically 
nothing in the last four years. 


Close Supervision and Regulation Needed 


In closing I submit that as close supervision and regulation will benefit 
future issues of railroad securities, so the proper regulation of rates may 
improve and maintain their stability and may furnish a working basis 
otherwise unattainable. Not, however, that.form of regulation which while 
holding rates in a vise to prevent expansion, squeezes them ever tighter until 
their elastic limit is crushed; or which holds them chained to a stake on 
the beach until they are engulfed by the onrushing tide of increasing labor, 
materials, and service costs; or- which puts entirely out of reach of im- 
paired eredit the funds required for those capital expenditures required 
by law and necessity which add nothing to railroad income. 

But I mean that broader form of regulation which recognizes once for 
all that rates are the very breath of life to the railroad, without which in 
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proper measure suffocation must rapidly ensue, and which provides ample 
scope for all of the functions of the railroad’s growing needs. That regu- 
lation under which rates shall provide for adequate service, for the proper 
maintenance of physical values, for fixed charges, for such inereased facili- 
ties as will properly handle the growth of traffic, and for dividends on a 
reasonable equity represented by the junior securities. 


Needs of the Railroads Very Great 


It is my conviction that the needs of the railroads in this country are 
greater far than the operating results to be obtained from the maximum 
of human efficiency under existing rate conditions. It is my conviction that 
a betterment in rate conditions must result from a wider general knowledge 
and from a co-operative effort based thereon. And it is my conviction 
also that the investment banker is a more powerful factor in the equation 
today than are the railroads themselves, for upon him rests largely the 
responsibility for that better understanding and mutual confidence which 
shall cause the lion and the lamb to lie down together. 


“OLD FRIENDS”’ 


‘*Old friends are best! And so to you 
Again I send, in closer throng, 
No unfamiliar shapes of song, 
But those that once you liked and knew. 
You surely will not do them wrong; 
For are you not an old friend, too ?— 


Ola friends are best. 


‘Old books, old wine, old Nankin blue ;— 
All things, in short, to which belong 
The charm, the grace that Time makes strong— 

All these I prize, but (entre nous) 
Old friends are best.”’ 


-——Austin Dobson. 









RAILROAD REGULATION AT CROSS ROADS 


4 By THOMAS F. WOODLOCK -° 


y HE furnishing of transportation to the people of any country 
is in its essence a function of government, and it has been in the 
main so recognized in the past. There are only two ways in 
which this function can be discharged. One is directly by the 
government itself as in the case of many European states, Japan and in 
other countries. The other is by private ownership under government 
regulation. It is wholly in harmony with the spirit of American institu- 
tions that the people of this country should have definitely adopted the 
latter method and continued to stick to it up to the present time. I do 
not mean to say that the people ever argued the matter out in an abstract 
way, and as a result of debate adopted the present system. It adopted it 
instinctively but its instinct was sound. The theory of our system has 
been to invite private capital and private enterprise for the building and 
operation of our railroads, and the theory of our method of regulation is 
that the purpose of regulation is to insure to the people of this country 
good railroad service at reasonable rates. 


Public Ownership Retards Development 


I do not think I am claiming too much when I state that the results 
have demonstrated the correctness of the American instinet, nor that it 
is an unfair question to ask, for example, whether under direct govern- 
ment ownership and operation we should at this time have produced a 
Pennsylvania railroad, or arisen to what have become known as Pennsyl- 
vania standards. 

Regulation was designed to insure good service and reasonable rates. 
As a matter of practice there has been little to regulate so far as service 
is concerned. Private enterprise and individual initiative may fairly ap- 
peal with confidence to judgment by results. It is possible that here and 
there in the matter of standardization of railroad practices, and in the 
matter of adoption of some desirable things in the way of appliances, has 
helped to bring about the present admittedly good standards of service. 
In the matter of uniformity of accounting it must in justice be allowed 
that the interstate commerce commission has done a great public service, 
but in the broad sense the transportation services at the disposal of the 
people of the United States, both as regards freight and passengers, are 
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the direet outcome of private effort as expressed in what I think we may 
fairly eall great managerical foresight and ability. The American instinct, 
so strongly individualistic in most of its manifestations, has not erred in 
this respect. 


Where Regulation Has Been Active 


When we come, however, to the question of transportation rates regula- 
tion has been much more active and has found a much larger field for work. 
It has, however, taken a long time to develop the principle upon which rate 
regulation must in practice proceed if the present American system is to 
continue in existence, and it is the peculiar importance of the five per cent 
advance rate case that virtually for the first time it has raised the entire 
question of rate regulation on its merits. In time to come, I venture to 
predict, this ease will be regarded as being a leading case in practical Amer- 
ican rate regulation, just as Smyth vs. Ames, the famous Nebraska max- 
imum rate case decided in the Supreme Court, is the leading case in the 
theory. 

That is why I speak of railroad regulation being now at the cross roads. 
We are, in fact, at an all important point of departure, and upon the road 
that we now take will depend whether or not we continue to conduct our 
railroad transportation as at present, and whether or not we go to direct 
government ownership and operation. Mr. Frederick Strauss, speaking 
from the witness stand in the recent rehearing of the five per cent case, 


expressed this thought most admirably when, having pointed out the prae- 
tical alternative now before us, he urged that it was important that if gov- 
ernment ownership were to come at all it should come after full and fair 
discussion of the question upon its merits and not as a by-product of regula- 


tion. Rarely does an epigram contain more solid truth than is contained in 
his phrase. 


Congress’ Early View of Rates 


In the early days of railroading it was clearly the idea of Congress in 
all its dealings with the question that the matter of rates would settle itself 
naturally by a process of direct competition between the various railroads. 
The great thing in the minds of Congress, and indeed of the various public 
bodies that had to do with the matter in the various States, was to get the 
railroads built; the rest would take care of itself. Here again the funda- 
mental instinct of the people was sound. I need do no more than just refer 
to what happened after the Civil War, in the 70’s and the early 80’s, when 
competition of the most extreme kind reigned in the railroad industry and 
when rate wars were the routine of the day’s work in railroading. I am 
unfortunately old enough to remember very well the anxieties that were so 
notably a feature of the day’s thought in the minds of investors as a result 
of that kind of competition. 
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It is possible that there may be some in this room who in the great trunk 


line rate war that was settled in 1885 actually traveled to Chicago for one 
dollar. The conditions of those days would now be regarded as anarchic 
in the extreme. It is true that the tearing down of rate schedules by com- - 
petition, rapid as it was, was hardly rapid enough to suit our western 
farmers. Those were the days of ‘‘granger’’ legislation, which at one time 
secured, even from the Supreme Court of the United States itself, a tem- 
porary endorsement. 


Sane Early Court Rulings 


| may reeall the fact that in 1876 the Supreme Court held that the rate 
of charge by a railroad could be regulated absolutely without limit by the 
legislative power, and if I remember rightly the court took the ground that 
the power of the legislature to make rates was similar in kind to the taxing 
power, and, therefore, not subject to court review. The reversal in 1898 of 
this judgment in Smyth vs. Ames for the first time laid down the general 


theory of rate regulation. As you are all doubtless familiar with this 
theory I will not now recite its terms. 


Development of Classes of Rates 


During the period of intense competition to which I have referred there 
was gradually built up a structure of rates covering the entire country as 
with a spider’s web. It would be more correct to say that it was a combina- 
tion of spiders webs that was evolved. Six separate and distinet structures 
of rates, each evolved in a process of competition carried to extreme, finally 
resulted and for a number of years these structures have remained sub- 
stantially unchanged. We have, for example, the New England blanket 
rate structure designed to meet the peculiar needs of New England terri- 
tory. 

We have the trunk line and central traffic structure covering the prin- 
cipal portion of the country east of Chicago and north of the Ohio River. 
We have the Trans-Mississippi and Trans-Missouri structure, the southern 
rate structure, the Texas ‘‘common point’’ structure, and the Pacific Coast 
and Trans-Continental structure. Each of these, while in one sense sepa- 
rate and distinct from the other and differing in what I might call its artic- 
ulation from the others, is linked up with those others by the most elaborate 
system of inter-regional rates, so that the whole constitutes a most highly 


complicated and delicate fabric just like the spider’s web to which I have 
compared it. 


Commercial Competition a Factor 


Broadly speaking, each individual structure is an equilibrium so far as 
itself is concerned, and the combined structure is also in equilibrium. It 
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is certainly not too much to say of it that it represents and practically cor- 


responds to the commercial and industrial competitive conditions of the 
eountry as a whole. 


Principle Upon Which Rates Were Made 


What principles governed in the making? There was only one principle 
that railroad managers followed. Their instinct—I do not claim that it 
was more than instinct—was, however, thoroughly sound. They realized 
at once—they could not help realizing it for their experience at once taught 
it to them,—that all commerce and industry were essentially competitive. 
They saw that shipper competed with shipper, district with district and 
region with region. They realized, possibly only vaguely, but nevertheless 
they realized that the great thing for the railroad to do was to move as 
much business as possible over its lines. They soon found that between 
common points competing lines must ultimately settle on some rates and 
that between competing districts and competing regions some kind of ulti- 
mate equilibrium must be brought about. 

Continual rate wars very quickly made this clear. Thus meeting the 
requirements of the shippers in its own territory each railroad went about 
the business of charging, roughly speaking, what the traffic should bear. 
Some people think that cost of service ought to be a factor in determining 
rates. In practice I venture to say that cost of service has very seldom 
entered into the rate making problem at all, and when it has done so it has 
not been as a dominent factor in the equation. The reason for this is sim- 
ple enough, namely: that no railroad can tell in advance, or even after the 


fact, what the actual cost of service has been in the case of the various 
kinds of business that it has handled. 


Discriminate as to Kind of Service 


Another thing—railroad managers did not go upon the principle that 
all kinds of service should pay an equal rate of profit, even where the rate 
of profit paid by any single kind is ascertainable. In practice they have 
always rejected this principle, and for a very good reason, for if such a 
principle could be applied and were applied it would upset the entire com- 
mercial and industrial competitive equilibrium that now exists. 

In a general way railroad managers made the rates that the shippers on 
their line needed to move their freight and trusted to come out all right on 


the whole. That was the principle that brought about the rate structures 
as they now exist. 


Bring Order Out of Chaos 


Gradually order came out of chaos, and the period of railroad bank- 
ruptey in 1893, with its subsequent weary processes of reorganization, 
greatly assisted the restoration of order. After the bad times of 1893-1896 
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had passed away and the country was commencing to, lift its business head, 
when in fact it was preparing to enter upon the great period of prosperity 
that marked the early years of the present century, there succeeded to the 
era of frantic competition the era that has since become known as that of 
community of interest. I may perhaps be allowed to say that the giant 
figure of A. J. Cassatt dominated those years in which railroad managers 
finally came together and inaugurated a sound policy of management. 

If the eredit for abolition of rebates, which took place around the year 
1900, is to be given to anyone it is to Mr. Cassatt that it should be given. 
Be that as it may, however, railroad managers generally put an end to the 
process of continual attrition of rates, succeeded indeed in materially 
advancing a good many rates, utterly abolished rebates and discrimination 
of every sort, and ten or twelve years ago by these means and by greater 
perfection of operating methods brought about a highly efficient and more 
satisfactory condition of operation and of revenues. 


Strengthening Interstate Commerce Law 


When in 1906 the Interstate Commerce Commission was materially 
strengthened and there were given to the Commission greatly increased pow- 
ers to prevent all kinds of discriminating prices the evils aimed at in these 
amendments had practically vanished from American railroading. 

All are familiar enough with what happened in the succeeding years as 
regards increase of operating costs. In 1910 the companies, finding them- 
selves obliged to make large increases in wages, finding also that the cost 
of railroad supplies and what is of equal importance and possibly greater 
importance the materially advanced standards of equipment and mainte- 
nance, determined to advance rates, and the railroads east and west an- 
nounced an increase in classified rates. This was the first time in American 
history when such a thing had been attempted, for it was the first time 
that railroad managers had found themselves able to agree upon such a 
step. 


Congress Completes the Control of Rates 


At onee Congress proceeded to complete its control over rates and in 
the 1910 amendment of the Interstate Commerce Law it placed in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission what have since been regarded as 
plenary powers over interstate rates. The Commission was enabled to sus- 
pend tariffs pending investigation, the railroads were charged with the 
burden of proof that a proposed increase in rates was reasonable, and the 
Commission was given power not to merely suspend rate tariffs filed but 
actually to substitute in their place rates of its own making. With this 
amendment the history of railroad regulation entered upon its present, 
which we may consider perhaps its final phase. 

The 1910 ease tried under these new conditions failed so far as the rail- 
roads were concerned. The Commission in its judgment said that the car- 
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riers had failed to sustain the necessary burden of proof. In the light of 
subsequent developments no very serious quarrel can be found with the 
Commission’s judgment. The year 1910 was a very prosperious year. 
Although the germs of disease were already at work in the railroad body 
no very alarming symptoms had actually appeared at that time, and it is 
possible that even the railroad physicians themselves so to speak were not 
wholly clear in their minds as to the seriousness of the trouble. 

The decisions of Commissioner Lane and Commissioner Prouty in the 
Western and in the Eastern rate case are on the whole not subject to very 
harsh criticism. The instinct of the railroads, however, again proved to be 
sound and in 1912 the disease was plainly apparent. The five per cent rate 
ease was the result of a deliberate study by the railroad managers into the 
causes of their trouble and into the possible methods of relief, and they 
came to the Comr: ssion for remedy. With the opening of this case in the 
spring of 1913 began the first real trial of rate regulation in all its aspects. 


Held Revenues Were Inadequate 


It is enough for us now to keep in our minds the fact that the railroads 
came to the Commission with the simple statement that their revenues de- 
rived from the present rate structures were inadequate, not merely from 
the point of view of stockholders and ereditors but also from the more 
important viewpoint of the general public interest. Unless their revenues 
were increased so that they could obtain the necessary capital they required 
they could not keep up their present satisfactory standard of service, and 
all would suffer. 

They urged in fact their own necessities in satisfaction of the burden 
of proof against the entire structure of freight rates and they proposed to 
advance that structure horizontally by an amount equal to five per cent 
with certain exceptions and with care to preserve existing differentials and 
the general competitive equilibrium obtaining among shippers. They ex- 
pressly avoided the question of individual rates, but made their case against 
the structure as a whole. 


Justifies Railroads’ Position 


In this they were absolutely right. The question as to the reasonable- 
ness of a single rate is wholly distinct from the question as to the reason- 
ableness of an entire structure of rates, and a different set of criteria gov- 
ern in each ease. The question of an individual rate is essentially one that 
has to be determined by the circumstances of the shippers concerned in 
that rate, and the great factor that must govern in such a ease is the im- 
portance of preserving competitive equilibrium. Practically speaking, the 
trial of an individual rate is the shipper’s day in court, and all that the 
railroad company should be expected to do in such a ease is in practice to 
interpose at the point of confiscation. Let it be remembered that rate mak- 
ing is empirical and not mathematical, so far as single rates are concerned. 
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William Acworth has very truly said in jest that the measure of a rea- 
sonable rate is the length of a reasonable general manager’s foot. But just 
as an individual rate trial is the shipper’s day in court, the trial of an entire 
schedule of rates, as in the five per cent advance case, is the ecarrier’s day 
in court. The carriers came with complaint that the actual proceeds in net 
revenue from the entire rate structure were insufficient. They asked that 
the entire structure be raised horizontally, care being taken to preserve its 
internal equilibrium, so that the changes made produce no individual dis- 
criminations. In such case the shippers should have little to say. 


Recognizing Revenue Inadequacy 


You are all familiar with what happened in that five per cent ease both 
as to the nature of testimony presented and the august report of the Com- 
mission thereon. It is not my purpose to criticise the Commission. [ think 
that it failed to grasp the opportunity before it. I think it did not distin- 
guish with sufficient clearness between the need for relief and the need for 
reform. I think it viewed the whole situation in rather too detached and 
theoretical a way and failed to recognize the very serious, not to say erit- 
ical, condition of the railroads who came to it for relief. I do not think 
that its reasoning was logical or that it construed the theory of burden of 
proof in sufficiently definite form. 

Nevertheless, let it be said for the Commission that it did squarely recog- 
nize at least some inadequacies of revenues in some part of ‘official classifi- 
cation territory and that it did accept that inadequacy in sufficient discharge 
of the burden of proof against a considerable portion of the rate structure, 
namely : that in Central Freight Association territory. In making its order 
in the case the Commission did exercise the full plenitude of powers with 
which, according to the claim of the railroads, Congress had invested it. 
To that extent the Commission’s decision in the original case may be con- 
sidered the first step of its kind in the history of railroad regulation in this 
country and we may all be very grateful that it was able to take it. 


Attitude of Investor Is a Factor 


But this step only brought us to the cross roads and choice must be 
made between the straight and safe road of wise regulation or the down 
ward road that leads to government ownership. If the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission intends to take the former road it will have to keep 
definitely before its eyes a very important fact. It may even now thoroughly 
recognize that fact. but it cannot be said that it has acted as if it did. That 
fact is this: if we are to continue to conduct the great industry of railroad 
transportation in this country on the basis of private enterprise then the 
regulating body must see to it that the revenues of the railroads shall be such 
as to make it desirable for clients to invest their money in railroad securi- 
ties. That is what it comes down to as a plain practical fact. 
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Nobody knows better than the investment banker what is involved in 
the provision of capital for these railroads. It is not the Supreme Court 
of the United States that says what is a fair return upon invested capital. 
It is to this investor that the people of the United States must look under 
the present system for the money that must be spent so that the public may 
have the service that it expects and that it has the right to receive. When 
investors ask the railroads where the money is going to come from to pay 
interest or dividends on the capital provided, the railroads refer them to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; that Commission has specifically ac- 
cepted the responsibility of finding it. It is the especial distinction of the 
five per cent advance rate case that for the first time in our railroad his- 
tory that question was put squarely before the Commission. It is the spe- 
cial distinction of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report in that 
ease that it demonstrated possession by the commission of all the powers 
required for the performance of that duty and discharge of that responsi- 
bility. That is why the matter now stands at the cross roads. 

We have had a pretty strong expression of public opinion on the sub- 
ject, and the public instinct is again sound. It brushed aside the techni- 
ealities of law and the intricacies of figures, and has gone straight to the 
heart of the trouble. It has said, as plainly as it could be said, that the 
railroads need more money and that they ought to have it. I do not doubt 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has already to its credit 
a large mass of sound constructive achievement, will in the future find 
itself able to plant its foot firmly on the right road, but the times are such 
that there is no longer margin for mistakes. 


REVISED VERSION 


If they had danced the tango and the trot 
In days of old, there is no doubt we’d find 
The poet would have written—would he not ?— 
‘‘On with the dance, let joy be unrefined!”’ 


—May Lippincott’s. 








HOW THE FEDERAL RESERVE WORKS 


By H. PARKER WILLIS wd 


Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board 


HE Federal reserve banks, twelve in number, are now an accom- 
plished fact. Speculation regarding their feasibility, their na- 
ture and the obstacles to their establishment belong to the past. 
The banks are here; they have their future to work out and 

their usefulness to demonstrate. They are faced by concrete problems. 

What is to be their policy and what success may be expected for them? 

It will be seen from a study of the scope of the reserve banks that there 
is great variation in the size, probable activity and capacity of the institu- 
tions as well as in the regions tributary to them. The question is thus at 
once raised what they shall do and how they shall conserve their resources. 
An answer is afforded when it is stated that they are adopting a uniform 


reserve and discount policy under the direction of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 





Reserve Policy to Insure Gold Payment 


The first effort on the part of the Federal Reserve Board has been to 
insure the payment of reserves in money and so far as possible in gold. It 
sent out before the opening of the banks a letter in which it noted that the 
Secretary of the Treasury having advised the Federal Reserve Board that 
formal notice of the establishment of the several Federal reserve banks 
would be given to all member banks on November 16, it was necessary that 
arrangements be made at once for the transfer of required reserves by the 
member banks to their respective Federal reserve banks on that date. It 
was indicated as the desire of the Board to arrange for the actual physica] 
transfer of the first installment in such a manner as to create the least pos- 
sible disturbance to business conditions in any city or section. 


Why Payment in Checks Was Avoided 


It was further pointed out that if the banks in non-reserve cities should 
undertake to make the necessary deposit of reserves with their Fedéral 
reserve banks by remitting checks or drafts on banks in reserve cities 
(which checks or drafts could be received by the Federal reserve bank for 
collection only), there might result an unnecessarily heavy withdrawal of 
funds from the banks in reserve cities. It was suggested in the same man- 





(41) 
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ner, that if banks in reserve cities should make remittances. of checks or 
drafts on banks in central reserve cities, an unnecessary burden might be 
placed upon the latter. 

The members were told that the deposits of reserves with Federal re- 
serve banks must be made in gold or lawful money, and in order that the 
withdrawal of funds from the vaults of member banks might be as nearly 
uniform as possible, and so distributed as to relieve any particular section 
or sections of unnecessary burden, all banks were asked to ship from their 
own vaults gold or lawful money. The Federal reserve banks were author- 
ized to assume and pay the express charges involved in making such shipments. 

SCOPE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Number 
Location of Capital Area in Member 
Dist. Reserve Bank. (authorized) Sq. Miles. Population Banks. Territory Covered. 
1—Boston $ 9,711,900 66,465 6,557,841 441 Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., 
Rhode Island, Conn. 
2—New York 19,931,700 49,170 9,113,279 480 New York State. 
3—Philadelphia... 12,501,500 39,865 8,110,217 758 N. J., Del., Eastern Pa. 
4—Cleveland 12,101,700 183,995 7,961,022 764 Ohio, Western Pa., North- 
western West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky. 
5—Richmond 6,387,400 173,818 = 8,519,313 496 BD. C., Md. Va., N. C., 
S. C., remainder W. Va. 
6—Atlanta....... 4,670,600 233,860 6,695,341 381 Ala., Ga., Fla., Eastern 
Tenn., Southern Miss., 
Southeastern Louisiana. 
7—Chicago 12,687,700 176,940 12,630,383 971 Iowa, Southern Wisconsin, 
peninsula Mich., North- 
ern Ill., Northern Ind. 
8—St. Louis....... 4,987,500 146,474 6,726,611 459 Ark., all Missouri except 
extreme west, Southern 
Illinois, Southern Ind., 
Western Ky., Western 
Tenn., Northern Miss. 
9—Minneapolis.... 4,811,000 437,930 5,724,895 Montana, N. D., S. D., 
Minn., Northern Wis., 
remainder of Michigan. 
10—Kansas City... 5,530,300 509,649 6,306,850 7 Kans., Neb., Colo., Wyo., 
extreme Western Mo., 
Northern Okla.,  ex- 
treme Northern N. Mex. 
11—Dallas......... 5,698,900 404,826 5,310,561 : Texas, remainder N. Mex., 
Southern Okla., remain- 
der La., Southeastern 
Arizona. 
12—San Francisco... 7,775,409 693,653 5,389,303 : Cal., Wash., Ore., Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, remain- 
der Arizona. 





Totals. .. $106,795,600 3,116,650 89,045,616 7,571 
Advantage Derived from Gold Payment 


In view of the advantage to be derived from the deposits of gold, which 
might be used as reserve for Federal reserve notes, it was, moreover, 
strongly urged by the Board that deposits of reserves in the Federal reserve 
banks be made, so far as practicable, in gold or gold certificates. 

Member banks of large resources were told that they would greatly 
facilitate the physical work of counting reserve money if they would send 
gold certificates in as large denominations as possible or clearing house 
orders calling for gold certificates or gold already counted by the clearing 
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houses. The Federal Reserve Board thus appealed to,the patriotic spirit 
of all member banks large and small to do their utmost in facilitating the 
difficult work thrown upon the officers of the newly created reserve banks, 
and to do all in their power to secure for the new system the greatest pos- 
sible success from the beginning. 


Prompt Response from Member Banks 


The response to this communication was prompt and sincere. 


STATEMENT OF CASH ON HAND, REDISCOUNTS, RESERVE DEPOSITS AND 
CAPITAL PAID IN OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AT THE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS NOV. 20, 1914. 

Cash on hi and— 


Mee Senet AUNINR OCR OMNUO OG 55s ces gus cs abso dia Uso cases go Avot wiih nase MENG es eeEa oe aE $203,415,000 
Legal tender, silver certificates and PUMICNMED OUI. 55. 0:0-5 con, ners alec oationnaleses 37,308,000 
aia i ore eG eee ee $240,723,000 
MN 5 oor i's Nav hcg 6a ee RY OS SGA Neo Hale HOP enciag SEMPRE NER aT CUT dd ETS $5,607,000 
PUG FUNMRMUNON Sod oc aise c's Herne eae sarah AA Ves SHED. Acie eis A Oars 95,000 
Total. . Sek PSS Yost cee cere ater BLAME ae AIS AO StS aes eG eee $246,425,000 
Capital paid i I ct rare ta taiicren tierce sar eee sec d Vevebe ahloge teehee emca tees $18,072,000 
IN 58 iy cess orcasi Aiba Sissies G40 sctreisiec ees Feet WAS Neto = op 
POUErAl EUCKOTVE NOLES IN CIPCUIAUION ....... 5. 2 oe 5 5 cos cee bnew wwrswe wees ceeeees 15,000 
ia es as knees rh oe Rs 6. tain, Spot OR eae Wile etic a OMS eee 246,425, 000 
Gold reserve against all liabilities........ Seto ian catalan soto petra ah Fale Ra vac 8 
AseAEa WOR WON SARL AREAS CORE Piste EEROEIN 2259555 ics sas tle vehi sh avavans geen, ahs tye) aso) she ehoatecel ons 105% 
Cash reserve against all liabilities after setting aside 40% gold reserve against Federal 
es SRP AEE OMNIIMEIINMEINN 5.6 5, 5 wa-c'a id chartte- <1 cuss wrasaboinne Sie averaed Repos MUS e aes 105% 


Subsequent reports have shown that the later payments of reserve were 
largely made in lawful money, predominantly in gold or gold certificates. 
In some districts the payments contained hardly any forms of money ex- 
cept gold, while in the vast majority of cases these funds were taken 
directly from the vaults of the member banks. The transfer was accom- 
plished without embarrassment or friction and with no shock to the busi- 
ness community. 


Conserving the Reserve Stock 


To conserve this reserve stock two methods have been resorted to: (1) 
The maintenance of a rate of discount slightly in advance of commercial 
rates. (2) The limitation of dealings to selected types of commercial paper. 


Rate at Opening. Later Rates. 

I tooo. o 5M dss duane a x sunaee ei vaste Aire 6% for all 514% and 6% 
IN ck he eles ey ila eect onarcig Weare eee 54% and 6% 414% and 5% 
MENON 5. ccach- 506151 Kis: itgincedeg Staves 9. nce oie ease 514% and 6% 54%% and 6% 
SM as 55 BS aches ras tra weal ge pare aE 6% for all 514% and 6% 
RI 55 Sn NAN nt ate chee ie hs ok 6% for all 5% and 54% 
ee zea esi ata ofl cares eh oaniveeiy ion Heke 6% and 64% 5% and 54% 
I ea roscl see orcas) nles ec Grae 6% for all 514% and 6% 
Nos a. cuss Sg see MGS sce CO ade a 6% for all 5%% and 6% 
NN ro cis hae Gama cette oaks + Ge we 6% and 64% 5%% and 6% 
MINIONS Sic. arson oo gia. omtoete edits SCN 6% and 64% 6% for all 

| SARS AO Eee coeeareumenet tense Rant re 6% and 64% 54% and 6% 
INRIA os Gi San caxcid let dec ue nou eee 6% and 644% 54% and 6% 


Nore: These rates have since been reduced. 
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On the other hand, the Board early enjoined on the banks the following 
principles : 

(a) That no bill be admitted to redisecount by Federal reserve banks the 
proceeds of which have been or are to be applied to permanent investment. 

(b) That maturities of discounted bills be well distributed. It is the 
well-established practice of European reserve banks to invest only in obli- 
gations maturing within a short time. It is a general rule not to purchase 
paper having more than ninety days to run. The maturities of these notes 
and bills are there so well distributed as to enable those banks within a 
short time to strengthen their hold on the general money market by collect- 
ing at maturity or by reinvesting at a higher rate a very substantial pro- 
portion of their assets. Acting on this principle, the Federal reserve banks 
should be in position to liquidate, whenever such a course is necessary, sub- 
stantially one-third of all their investments within a period of thirty days. 
Departure from this principle will endanger the safety of the system. It 
is observance of this principle that affords justification for permitting mem- 
ber banks to count balances with Federal reserve banks as the equivalent 
of cash reserves. 


STATEMENT OF COMBINED RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AT THE CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS DECEMBER 18, 1914. 

RESOURCES 
Dec. 18, 1914 Dec. 11, 1914 
Rr I ONE CIO oi So il er acl hoes teed ie re roe $233,279,000 $232,073,000 
Legal tender notes, silver certificates and subsidiary coin 25,008,000 28,170,000 


UN ea eh an a tots Rens bras haa ee esa cea $258,287,000 $260,243,000 
Bills discounted and loans: 


PRCA WOE GUO os is.0'o. 0.5.5. b Stine oes hee eatmgalsinn $5,049,000 $6,466,000 
Maturities within 60 days 2,266,000 
1,728,000 


$9,043,000 $10,257,000 
IN oo osc. sb Sie wernt a eA ES aie alexa Ue eee 2,660,000 1,976,000 


PMN ND 6250 oss sents ee eee Bau Qc aaa $269,990,000 $272,476,000 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid in $18,050,000 $18,047,000 
Reserve deposits *248,084,000 250,937,000 
Federal reserve notes in circulation t 3,856,000 3,492,000 
(Net amount) 


IN 8255 5 ori Sayre css veins We SS% owe urate ene $269, ot 000 $272,476, 000 
Gold reserve against all liabilities...................--.ee sees 26% To 91.6% 


Cash reserve against all liabilities...................-..- es eee. 102. 5% 102. 3% 
Cash reserve against liabilities after setting aside 40% gold reserve 
against Federal reserve notes in circulation 103.5% 103.1% 
*Net deposits, after deduction of items in transit between 
Federal Reserve banks $2,919,000 
+Federal Reserve notes in circulation 6,702,000 
Gold and lawful money in hands of Federal Reserve agent for 
petiroment Of OUlstANGINg NOUS. ............ cece ccs cevesesece é 3,210,000 


Liability of Reserve banks upon outstanding notes 3,856, $3,492,000 
Safety Requires Short Maturities 


(ce) That bills be essentially self-liquidating. Safety requires not only 
that the bills held by the Federal reserve banks should be of short and 
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well distributed maturities, but, in addition, should be*of such character 
that it is reasonably certain that they can be collected when they mature. 
They ought to be essentially ‘‘self-liquidating,’’ or, in other words, should 
represent in every case some distinct step or stage in the productive or 
distributive process—the progression of goods from producer to consumer. 
The more nearly these steps approach the final consumer, the smaller will 
be the amount involved in each transaction as represented by the bill, and 
the more automatically self-liquidating will be its character. 

The Federal Reserve Board has not thought it wise thus far to broaden 
the powers of the banks to the full extent permitted by law, reserving for 
later treatment such matters as the purchase of warrants, acceptances, for- 
eign exchange and other forms of business or Government paper. It was 
felt that in all these matters prudence and sound management demanded 
careful study of all the conditions before rules governing the action of the 
banks were formulated. 


Limitation of Business Banks 


These elements of policy working together have restricted the opera- 
tions of the banks so that they have had a limited volume of business. 

While the business of the banks has thus been small during the first 
month of their existence it should be borne in mind that the figures as 
barely stated do not tell the whole story. There is another important ele- 
ment to be considered—the effect of the system upon the whole of the 
banking mechanism of the country. There has been a large release of 
reserves at member banks by reason of the fact that simultaneously with 
the starting of the system reserves were cut from 25 per cent to 18 per 
cent in central reserve cities, from 25 per cent to 15 per cent in reserve 
cities and from 15 per cent to 12 per cent at country banks. 

Precisely how much money has been released in consequence of this 
change of reserve requirements cannot be stated, as there are no trust- 
worthy figures bearing upon the point thus far, but the amount of the funds 
so released has unquestionably been large. A great sum of actual cash is 
now held by the member banks as a ‘‘surplus reserve’’ and this sum is the 
basis for a very much greater increase in loaning power inasmuch as it is 
well known that a dollar of cash sustains several dollars of outstanding 


deposit liabilities, the amount varying according to business conditions and 
other circumstances. 


Reserve Release Sustains Situation 


This release of reserves could not have taken place had not the situation 
been supported and sustained by the creation of central reservoirs of lend- 
ing power—the reserve banks of the new system. In consequence of the 
change, money rates have been rendered much easier, liquidation has pro- 
ceeded in a way that would not otherwise have been possible and conditions 
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generally have been improved. The fact that the banks themselves have 
not done a large business is the result and indication of the benefit they 
are rendering to the community. 

This limitation of business has, however, been much greater than it 
otherwise would have been but for three factors: (1) The continued cir- 
culation of Aldrich-Vreeland notes; (2) the existence of the large surplus 
reserves already referred to, and (3) the continued permission to count re- 
serve balances with correspondents as reserves. 

The effect of the Aldrich-Vreeland notes is of course serious. Cireula- 
tion channels have been choked with these notes, which were at one time 
over $380,000,000. They are now being retired, but all needs for notes are 
still met by those which remain out to the number of at least $150,000,000. 
As the rate of tax on these notes is 314 to 4 per cent, according to age, while 
the rate of discount at Federal reserve banks is 414 to 6 per cent, profit- 
seeking banks have preferred to keep Aldrich-Vreeland notes outstanding. 
This, too, has had another and incidental effect. As much of the choice 
paper of the banks was already placed with the currency associations for 
the purpose of supporting Aldrich-Vreeland notes, it could not be made 
available for rediscount. Another real and fundamental reason for the con- 
tinued limitation of the business of the Federal reserve banks is, however, 
seen in the existence of large surplus reserves the country over, due to the 
change in reserve requirements which became effective upon the organiza- 
tion of the Federal reserve banks, as has been explained above. 


| Why Resort Was Not Had to Reserve Banks 


This change released a large amount of reserve and rendered it unneces- 
sary for many member banks to resort to the Federal reserve banks. How 
large this surplus reserve really was cannot, as already seen, be definitely 
stated, but all accounts agree that it is very great. The third faetor al- 
ready referred to—the continued counting of reserve balances as reserve 
is a factor which will have to be reckoned with in greater or less degree 
for three years, the period for which Congress permitted the old practice 
to continue. Its effect is complex, but in general is observable in the con- 
tinued maintenance of balances with correspondent banks due to the fact 
that such banks pay two per cent interest on such balances. This tends to 
keep business at the correspondent banks and correspondingly to restrict 
it at reserve banks. As time goes on the condition thus sketched will 
ehange and during that time the reserve banks will have opportunity to 
strengthen themselves and to demonstrate their usefulness. 


Probable Development of Fortune 


As the demands of the community grow and become greater; as the 
calls of Europe for capital grow more intense; as the surplus of member 
banks’ reserves become invested; as Aldrich-Vreeland currency is retired, 
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there will be an urgent call for the strength and skill) of the reserve banks 
in providing for the community’s needs. With that certainty in view the 
reserve banks must maintain and preserve their strength. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to desire that they meantime establish a, fair normal 
level of business thereby preparing themselves to provide for expenses and 
dividends. Abundant openings for the use of these funds are within reach 
under the law and are opening before them. They will have no difficulty 
in establishing a profitable business, when conditions wisely permit. 


Smaller Investment in Discounts Likely 


Meantime it would not be surprising if there should even be a decrease 
of investments in discounts in some districts, for the present, at least, in 
view of the great ease of money now prevailing, particularly in the Eastern 
market. Those in charge of the operation of the banks are fully alive to 
the fact that they would be misunderstanding the function of Federal re- 
serve banks if in times of abundance they should try to force investments, 
and that they must not be governed by any desire to secure too early profits 
from the Federal reserve banks. They must rather act from the viewpoint 
of what is best for the general situation. 


Note—From the Journal of Commerce of New York. 


ECONOMICAL SUGGESTION 


The railways say that times for them are hard. 
Perhaps a few will take a little hint 
And not insist on using up a yard 
Of paper on each ticket that they print. 
—Washington Star. 


HER COLLATERAL 


‘‘Execuse me,’’ said Bridget, putting her head in at the cashier’s win- 
dow, ‘‘but do Oi undhersthand thot yez lind money here on character?’’ 

‘*Why—yes,’’ hesitated the eashier. 

‘‘Thin Oi’d loike fifty dhollars, sorr, on moine,’’ said Bridget, produc- 
ing a number of greasy references. ‘‘They’s sivin uv thim from me pre- 
vious implyers—’’ 

; But the cashier had fled. The idea of explaining the intricacies of eol- 
lateral to a lady with seven characters was too appalling. 
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NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 
is also the official numbering agent for 
THE AMERICAN: BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN FARMS during the year just 

closed eclipsed all previous records for 
combined value of their products with a 
total of almost $10,000,000. Secretary Hous- 
ton of the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces the value of all farm crops, farm 
animals and farm animal products slaugh- 
tered and sold aggregated $9,872,936,000. 
That was $83,000,000 more than the grand 
total for 1913, the previous record year and 
more than double the value of all farm 
products in 1899. 

Crops this year were valued at $6,044,- 
480,000 and the estimated total value of 
the animal products and of the farm ani- 
mals sold and slaughtered was $3,828,456,- 
000. The value of crop production this 
year was slightly less than in 1913 on ac- 
count of the reduced value of the cotton 
crop, brought about principally from the 
European war. The corn and wheat crops, 
however, were the most valuable ever pro- 
duced in the United States, bringing the 
year’s crop value total to only $88,279,- 
000 less than the total for last year, de- 


spite the loss of more than $300,000,000 
in the value of the cotton crop. 

Statistics are ofttimes dry and uninter- 
esting, but few business men who compre- 
hend the meaning of these figures will re- 
gard them uninteresting at a time when 
Europe is engaged in the most destructive 
and otherwise unprecedented war, when for- 
eign markets for fresh capital are closed 
to us, and when there are markets clamor- 
ing for most of our food products at prac- 
tically our price. 

It is to our stock of gold and to our great 
agricultural production of new wealth that 
we must turn to tide over the period of 
disturbed financial markets of the world, 
and it is that the American 
people must rely largely to finance matur- 
ing obligations and furnish us with fresh 
capital during the current year. Nature 
has been lavish in showering favors on this 
country. 


upon them 


These crops mean buying power for our 
bonds. Of course these estimates of agri- 
culture cannot be accepted for net wealth 
produced, nor for cash received for profit, 
nor for income in any sense. Each product 
is valued when it reached commercial form, 
and the grand aggregate of all items is to 
be regarded as an index number, or from a 
relative rather than from an absolute point 
of view. 

The sales of crops. were last year estt- 
mated at $2,928,000,000; sales of livestock, 
$2,919,000,000; a total of $5,847,000,000. 
The estimated value of total sales per farm 
was $892, and sales per capita of rural pop- 
ulation (excluding towns), $139. The value 
of the principal farm crops this year was: 
Corn, $1,702,599,000; wheat, $878,680,000; 
hay, $779,068,000; cotton, $519,616,000; 
oats, $499,431,000; potatoes, $198,609,000; 
barley, $105,903,000; tobacco, $101,411,000; 
sweet potatoes, $41,294,000; rye, $37,018,- 
000; sugar beets, $27,950,000; rice, $21,849,- 
000; flaxseed, $19,540,000, and buckwheat, 
$12,892,000. 

In the production of the above fourteen 
principal crops of the year’s aggregate was 
about 10 per cent larger than in 1913 and 
6 per cent smaller than in 1912, which year 
stands as one of the greatest aggregate 
production in the United States. 


IT IS NOT pleasant to note the shrinkage 
in the distribution of profits on invest- 












ment securities, both because it curtails 
available investment capital and because it 
does not indicate a favorable business con- 
dition. But there is another view to take. 
Usually dividends are not reduced until 
action is forced. The passing of a dividend 
therefore ofttimes means a better protection 
for the bond holders. 

Dividends were passed last year on 
$302,702,250 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and there were on Dec. 1, 
$3,367,760,840 stocks on that Exchange list 
which had not paid a dividend during 1914. 
In addition to this there were on the same 
date $922,285,231 bonds listed on the New 
York Exchange, the interest of which was 
in default. These figures are taken from 
the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, having been supplied by the 
authorities of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. On the stocks which passed their 
dividends this year after making one or 
more payments and those on which no div- 
idends at all were paid, this year’s rail- 
road shares were far the most numerous. 
There were $137,293,700 railroad stocks on 
the stock exchange list which passed their 
dividends this year, after making at least 
one payment, this being almost one-half of 
the total. Manufacturing and_ industrial 
companies ranked next with $61,245,500 
stocks. 


Of the $3,367,760,840 stocks which have 
paid no dividends in 1914, railroads fur- 
nished $1,977,453,400, or practically 60 per 
cent. Manufacturing and industrial com- 
panies come next with $793,492,700. No 
dividends are now being paid on nearly one- 
third of the $6,.543,618,135 railroad stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The annual dividends on $4,428,871,035 
listed railroad stocks which have not passed 
their last dividends amounts to $301,450,- 
097, an average rate of 6.8 per cent. The 
total annual dividends on all stocks which 
are still making distribution are $587,907,- 
279. 

The comptroller’s report shows that of 
the $922,285,231 bonds on which interest is 
in default $674,454,600, or more than two- 
thirds, are railroad issues. The annual in- 
terest on these defaulted railroad bonds is 
$29,301,112 and the total defaulted inter- 
est of all bonds is $41,033,798. There are 
$8,213,374,750 listed railroad bonds, so that 
the proportion in default is about 8.2 per 
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cent. The total annual interest charges on 
all listed railroad notes are $353,404,936, 
and the total annual interest charge on all 
listed bonds was $608,293,305. 


The grand total of securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Dee. 1, 1914, 
was $27,394,627,064, of which $14,310,553,- 
139 was bonds and $13,084,073,925 stocks. 
This means that over one-fourth the stocks 
and bonds of all corporations in the United 
States were listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The annual report of the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, as of Jan. 1, 
1914, gave the aggregate capital stock of 
all corporations at $64,071,319,185 and their 
bonded or other indebtedness at $37,136,- 
215,096, a total of $101,207,534,281. 





NEW YORK CITY received a New Year’s 

present of between $450,000 and $500,000 
in the shape of profits in excess of 2 per 
cent made by the syndicate of banks and 
trust companies in handling the new notes 
which the city was obliged to make to get 
new money to meet maturing indebtedness 
abroad. Foreign exchange rates were so 
lowered before the operations were ended 
that this amount of money, it is under- 
stood, will be returned to the city. This 
represents profits above the 2 per cent 
agreed upon, arising from the purchase of 
exchange below the stipulated rate. The 
issue of notes was for $100,000,000, but the 
banks were required to furnish in gold or 
exchange a little more than $80,000,000 
to foreign creditors as it should be called 
for. Actually they paid $40,519,013 in ex- 
change, $35,264,636 in gold and the re- 
mainder in Clearing House funds. The syn- 
dicate stood to lose on the increase in the 
exchange rate, but actually it was able to 
make a handsome profit. 





INVESTMENT LOSSES HEAVY 


ACCORDING to an estimate of the Journal 

of Commerce, two years of bad business, 
culminating in the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean* war, cost investors in American 
securities $120,000,000 through the passing 
or the reduction of dividends of important 
corporations. Since the war began 145 com- 
panies have taken adverse dividend action. 
Loss from interest defaults in the past two 
years amounts to $17,000,000. 
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GERMAN RESOURCES SET FORTH 
Some idea of how Germany is meeting 
the economic this 


given by a statement prepared by the Ber- 


problems of war is 
lin Chamber of Commerce for distribution 
in Germany and neutral This 


covers the economic situation in Germany, 


nations. 


the progress of the empire in recent years, 
and its resources in comparison with the 
principal nations with which Germany is 
now at 


war. The report is obviously in- 


tended to show Germany is prepared to 
wage a long war. 


by the 
translation at the 


The report as prepared 
3erlin chamber, and given out in 
Hotel night, 
by the German information service, as fol- 
lows: 


Astor last 


Inc. 
1871 1912 Pp. 
. .....40,997,000 66,096,000 
...31,556,000 45,666,000 
36,190,000 39,602,000 


Germany 
United Kingdom 
France 

“The raising of important foodstuffs from 
its own soil has kept pace in Germany with 
the large increase of its population, as can 
be seen from the following tables: 

“The most important foundation for the 
of the household 
affairs of a nation is found in its population. 
The following figures show the status and 
increase of the population of Germany in 
comparison with other lands: 


successful management 


German Crops in the Years 1880 and 1912 
Rye— 

1880 
4,971 


191° 

Crop in 1,000 tons. . eared 11,598 

Average production per hectare 
(2.4 acres) in toms.......... . 18.5 

Wheat— 

Amount of crop 

Average production 

Oats— 

Amount of erep.. 

Average production 

Barley— 

Amount of crop.... 

Average production 

Potatoes— 

Amount of crop in 1,000 tons 

Average production per hectare 
(2.4 acres) in toms............ ox ee 150 


Effect of Intensive Cultivation 
“This great increase in the production of 
the soil has been attained by intensive cul- 
tivation, by an increased and proper use 


4,361 


22.6 
8,520 
19.4 
3,482 
21.8 


50,209 


of artificial manures based on scientific in- 
vestigations and by an appropriate selec- 
tion of the varities to be planted. Ger- 
many is far ahead of other lands in this 
respect. In 1912 the amount of crop per 
hectare (2.4 acres) in double hundredweights 
(100 kilograms, or 220 pounds) was as fol- 
lows: Rye 
Germany 18.5 


France f 11.1 
European Russia 5. 9.0 


Potatoes 
150.3 
96.1 
81.7 


Wheat 
. 23.6 


“In this 


come 


comparison England does not 


into consideration, 


since it obtains 
its foodstuffs exclusively by 


from 


importation 


abroad. Also in 


other agricultural 
production in Ger 
many per unit of cultivated land compared 
with other agrarian countries is considerable 
“The development of live stock breeding 
in Germany has been 
1873 


products the greater 


very extensive. In 
15,777,000 head of cattle 
1912 the 


and 21, 


there were 
7,224,000 
numbers 


and while in 


20.159.000 cattle 


swine, 
were 
885.000 swine. 


Greatest Coal Deposits 


“In mining the production of coal and 
brown coal, iron ore and salt come especially 
into The amount of 
including brown coal, mined in 1885 


consideration. coal, 
was 
73,675,000 tons, and this had risen to 259.- 
135,000 tons in 1912, while the English pro- 
duction had only inereased from 161,909,000 
to 264,596,000 tons in the same period. It 
is Well known that Germany has the great- 
est coal deposits in the world. The output 
of iron ore amounted in the year 1912 in 
Germany to 32,692,100, in France to 18.- 
500,000, in England to 14,011,700 
Sweden to 6,699,000 tons. The salt mining 
industry of 1912 


almost 


and in 
Germany produced in 
salable products of the value of 
200,000,000 ($50,000,000), a figure 
which was reached by no other country. 


marks 


“It is, of course, generally known that the 
foreign trade of Germany has developed 
extraordinarily in the last The 
import and export figures give the follow 
ing results: 


decades. 


Import. Export 

(In Millions of Marks.) 
3,464.6 2,492.2 
5,765.6 4,611.4 
10,691.8 8,956.8 
..-10,770.4 10,097 .0 


1872 .. 
1900 .. 
1912 .. 
BOGS os 


“The significance of this development ap- 


pears yet more, if we total 
of import and export of the German foreign 


trade with 


compare the 
the corresponding figures of 
other countries, for example, with those of 
Great Britain and France, in the last thirty 
vears, as given below: 1883 1912 
(In Millions of Marks.) 
Germany’s foreign trade 6,494 3 19,648 .6 
Great Britain's foreign trade. ..12,279.5 22,850.5 
France’s foreign trade.......... 6,687.5 11,954 .7 


“The wealth of Germany—at present esti- 
mated at 300 to 400 milliards of marks 
($75,000,000,000)--—-has so increased that it 
now far surpasses the French wealth, and 
even exceeds the English.” 
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CONFIDENCE IS BEGINNING to manifest 

itself among investors in a way that is 
reassuring, and naturally this is finding its 
reflection in the business world generally, 
although as yet the manifestation is very 
moderate. The broadening of the invest- 
ment demand is a natural sequence, with 
a consequent advance in prices. Numerous 
factors have contributed to this change in 
sentiment, but probably none has been more 
potential than the release of reserves by 
the operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

London Exchange Reopens 

Slowly the tangle in the world’s security 
markets skein ig unravelling, the latest de- 
velopment being the reopening of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange on January 4. This 
indicates a degree of confidence in the Lon- 
don banking circles that the crisis brought 
about by the outbreak of the European 
war has passed, and that financial condi- 
tions are slowly mending. The resumption 
of business on the London Exchange, how- 
ever, was undertaken with safeguards and 
restrictions somewhat similar to those 
adopted by the governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The experiences in trading in the New 
York market indicate rather clearly that 
the early advance was predicated to a very 
large extent on the hope of the granting 
of permission by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Eastern railroads of the 
5 per cent rate increase. The reaction 
which followed the official announcement of 
the approval of this increase was the usual 
development that follows the announce- 
ment of favorable news and reflects some 
speculation, but also a degree of caution 
on the part of the speculator. 

To what extent Europe has been liqui- 
dating her holdings of -American stocks is 


a matter of conjecture, as there is no way 
at the present time to determine with any 
degree of accuracy. The foreign exchange 
market is not an accurate barometer, be- 
cause of the conflicting influences growing 
out of the volume of our foreign trade. 
It is sufficient, however, to note that United 
States Steel shares were the first impor- 
tant stock to reach the minimum price fixed 
by the New York Stock Exchange author- 
ities, showing a decline of seven points 
since the day on which trading in that 
market was resumed. Nevertheless, at 48 
United States Steel was some 11 points 
above the minimum quotation on the curb 
during the period in which the stock mar- 
ket was closed. 


World’s Money Markets Are Easier 


In the world’s money markets there has 
been an interesting development. The re- 
turn of the Imperial Bank of Germany of- 
ficial discount rate from 6 to 5 per cent, 
thus restoring the minimum rate to the 
level that existed just prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe, is reassuring. 

In the investment market the situation 
is rather spotted. There continues to be a 
demand of a rather restricted character. 
Municipalities are refraining from making 
offerings because of the high investment re- 
turn, and consequently the volume of avail- 
able bonds continues to be about as much 
restricted as is the demand on the part of 
investors. The investment public is in a 
waiting attitude, as are the railroads and 
others having financing to do. Only such 
financing is coming on the market as is 
absolutely essential to care for maturities. 

This condition, however, cannot continue 
With the easing of money in banks 
and the slow accumulation it is only a 
question of time when there must be an 


long. 
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improvement in the demand. 
able freight rate decision should stimulate 
the investment demand and encourage rail- 
roads and other corporations to do some 


The favor- 


financing. There is justification for the 
feeling among investment banking houses 
that a turn will be experienced soon. 

There is a vast difference between the 
conditions existing in the capital markets 
and those existing in the banks. Capital 
continues to reflect the enormous destruc- 
tion of property and the possibilities of an 
abnormal demand for capital later on as 
a result of the European conflict. The 
accumulation of the -banks re- 
tlect the reaction in business and the les- 
sened demand for funds by borrowers. The 
stagnation in business always contributes 
after a time to easier banking conditions, 
but not necessarily to an easier capital 
market unless greatly prolonged. 


funds in 


May See Period of Improvement 


In the interim before the requirements 
for new capital to rebuild the property de- 
stroyed in the European war there are apt 
to be periods of active financing and some- 
what easier investment conditions. Yet 
it must be kept in mind that there is a 
tremendous volume of European govern- 
mental issues to be absorbed. Reverting 
to the stock market situation, it is well 
also to bear in mind that there continues 
in the banks a very large volume of col- 
lateral loans which must either be marked 
down to a normal market value or liqui- 
dated, and this will require time. 

That there has been a considerable vol- 
ume of European liquidation is reasonable, 
and the belief is that a considerable vol- 
ume of European securities have been taken 
over privately at attractive prices to the 
purchaser. These things always take place 
in a crisis such as we have passed through. 
But these securities are yet to be digested, 
and this may in a measure account for the 
action of the stock market. The absorption 
of these securities, however, is going on in 
an orderly way and is simply adding to our 
wealth, as prices under ordinary circumstan- 
ces would be considered remarkable bargains. 


Business Improvement Slight 


There are indications of a slight improve- 
ment It has not gone far 
enough to be considered as a definite trend, 
but whether it be a turn toward a per- 


in business. 
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manent improvement or merely a reaction 
following the extreme depression growing 
out of the disturbances of last fall, it would 
seem reasonable to conclude that for the 
present, at least, business has touched bot- 
tom in most instances. On the other hand 
it is well to bear in mind that any revival 
in business will reduce the volume of avail- 
able money in the banks and may result in 
a tightening of the money market, so that 
it does not that business can ad- 
vance toward normal conditions by leaps 
and bounds. 


follow 


All conditions being carefully 
considered, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to proceed with caution, but at the 
same time with courage. 

There is one feature in the situation that 
is worthy of consideration, and that is the 
disposition to pay little attention to favor- 
able news. Practically all the improve 
ment in our international affairs, the ex- 
panding exports, which have restored te 
normal conditions the foreign exchange to 
a very large extent, seem to have been 
ignored. Of course this restoration to more 
nearly normal proportions of our foreign 
commerce rests to a very large part on the 
British mastery of the sea. Any serious 
disturbance to the avenues of ocean commu- 
nication would speedily upset these calcula- 
tions. And yet the raid of the German 
fleet on the English coast was ignored as 
a trivial event. The statement of our for- 
eign trade for November was particularly 
important in showing the progressive gain 
in exports since the breaking down of inter- 
national trade in August and is worthy of 
consideration. 

At the same time it is well to remember 
that this favorable showing is_ relative 
rather than actual, for the excess of ex- 
ports were far below the totals of the im- 
mediately preceding year. But the fact 
remains that the tendency at the present 
time is in the right direction. 


War Financing Will Be Factor 


The strain on the capital market, judg- 
ing from previous experiences, will manifest 
itself to a greater degree and reflect the 
destruction of property more clearly when 
it is attempted to permanently finance the 
cost of the European war than it is doing 
now. Then will come the tendency on the 
part of European investors to shift invest- 
ments from our securities to the more at- 
tractive government issues abroad, in those 
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countries which are victorious in the peace 
negotiations. For the present the disturb- 
ing influences attendant upon the war have 
probably spent their full force, so far as 
the investment market is concerned. There 
may be some forced liquidation as the need 
of foreign investors manifest themselves, 
but the tendency of investors from now on 
is more likely to be to cling to safe invest- 
ments remote from the effects of war as 
long as possible. 


Why Prices Should Be Readjusted 
There is no reason in the world why 
investors should be compelled 
to absorb European offerings at a price out 
of line with interest rates on investment 
capital. In fact it is not presumed that 
they will do so. On the other hand it is 
impossible under the present arrangement 
for foreign investors to throw their securi- 
ties on the market at a price that would 
demoralize quotations and unsettle the loan 
situation in this country. The present basis 
should restrict the offerings and permit of 
a gradual absorption of any bonds to be 
liquidated in this market and will also 
afford an opportunity of bringing the price 
level of the bond market to a normal 
parity with the cost of investment capital. 

Had the bond market been opened earlier 
it might have been necessary to have formed 
a money pool for the support of prices in 
order to protect the banks and avoid a 
demoralized condition and the calling of 
loans. At the moment there are 


American 


indica- 


tions of a fairly good investment support. 
High grade issues are evidently in demand 
judging from the inquiry, and in many 
eases the yield is already attractive to 
investors. 


Money Supply Seems Ample 

The banking position in New York is 
such as to justify the belief that no money 
pool is necessary to make advances to the 
purchasers of bonds. There have been 
fairly large offerings of both call and time 
money. The fact is that borrowers are 
beginning to get the upper hand in the loan 
market. Interior banks, however, are not 
offering much money in the New York 
market. 

It is far better that the situation in the 
business world be allowed to work out 
along sound economic lines than to attempt 
to administer artificial stimulant. There is 
an evident need of a greater degree of cour- 


age and confidence in the business world, 
but this should not be misinterpreted. 
There are no indications of a boom in busi- 
ness and anything approaching a business 
boom in the light of the past seems almost 
certain to find its counter reaction. A busi- 
ness revival must come steadily and must 
be attended by a due exercise of caution if 
it is to be sustained in face of what is 
going on abroad. That business is depressed 
beyond reasonable expectations seems evi- 
dent and a reaction apparently is now set- 
ting in toward betterment. It is essential, 
therefore, that people should not be misled 
by the easing in money conditions in the 
banks into believing that we are in for a 
period of money plethora. The accumula- 
tion of money in the banks or of commer- 
cial funds, to put it in another way, is a 
direct result of the let down in business 
and with any revival in business its ac- 
cumulation will disappear to the extent 
of that revival, 
Much Financing to Be Done 

The capital situation, owing to the enor- 
mous destruction of property abroad and 
the increased requirements of the future, 
should be closely watched. Meantime we 
have a certain amount of financing to do 
in this country to care for maturities and 
to supply the needs of our railroads upon 
whom we depend so much for a return of 
real prosperity. It is well to keep these 
facts in mind during the period of improve- 
ment in business activity, lest we suddenly 
tind ourselves over-extended and confronted 
with the necessity of a serious readjust- 
ment. 

Gold Scramble Grows Less 


There are indications that the scramble 
for gold by the leading European countries 
which continued through the last three or 
more years and which affected the financial 
world and bore rather heavily on our own 
credit situation at times is rapidly diminish- 
ing. This scramble attended the prepara- 
tion of Europe for the unprecedented war 
that is now being waged. 
however, 


The desire, now, 
is less for gold and more for 
commodities. Gold is of little use in carry- 
ing on a great war except as a means of 
paying bills, and the time soon comes im 
the progress of a warring nation that gold 
is not wanted for that purpose at home. 
It is useful for the payment of bills away 
from home where nothing else will answer. 
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History shows that nations do not continue 
to accumulate gold while actually engaged in 
war. To the contrary they disperse the accu- 
mulations and hoardings of times of peace. 

It is becoming apparent that what Europe 
most desires at present is wheat and other 
foodstuffs and manufactures, not gold. 
This country is especially fortunate in hav- 
ing an abundance of those commodities 
which Europe so much needs. It is also 
fortunate that this country has a very 
large gold reserve, the largest in the world. 
aggregating in of $1,817,000,000. 
This affords us a basis for a very large 
volume of credit on which to carry on in- 
dustrial activities in producing and trans- 
porting, not only commodities that we re- 
quire but a surplus needed by Europe. We 
are also fortunate in being in a position to 
require those European countries to which 
we are not indebted, either because of bor- 
rowed money or through our investments 
held there, to settle their balances on ac- 
count of foodstuff exports in gold. 


excess 


Our Relations with Investment Nations 


Our relations with England and other 
investment countries of Europe, however, 
are different. We are still a debtor nation 
and these European reservoirs of capital 
have absorbed a large amount of our securi- 
ties. Because of their fixed incomes from 
investments here the great European indus- 
trial nations, especially England, can con- 
tinue to accumulate gold and we and other 
debtor countries can scarcely avoid losing 
gold. The United States, however, with her 
abundance of commodities in the way of 
foodstuffs and manufactures available for 
investors will be able to offset a consider- 
able part of her indebtedness to these 
investment nations, while the gold that 
flows to England, Holland and Belgium will 
to some extent at least find its way to 
London for New York credit. 

At the present time Russia is a heavy 
buyer in this country and probably her 
purchases will increase because of the inter- 
ruption of her trade with Germany by the 
war. Russia is already shipping gold to 
the Bank of England and some of this will 
be available as a basis of credit against 
which it can draw in paying for such 
securities as the necessities of European 
investors makes necessary for them to sell. 
England does not have to rely upon this 
country to replenish her gold reserve. Her 
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South African mines are still working and 


are producing new gold in considerable 
quantities. This, together with the natural 


flow to the financial capital of the world, 
may lessen the necessity of this country 
liquidating its London debts in gold. 

There is another feature, however. There 
is a limit to the amount of gold that a 
country can advantageously use in its re- 
serve. It is necessary to maintain a rea- 
sonable proportion of gold reserves to 
liability, but beyond this interest-bearing 
paper is preferred because additional gold 
is not worth what it costs. England with 
an unprecedented gold reserve is naturally 
more interested at the present time in in- 
creasing her foreign trade than in accumu- 
lating the precious metal. If commodities 
so much needed can be paid for with exports 
of her own commodities she is able to 
protect her gold, and at the same time give 
employment to her own people to a good 
advantage, which, of course, is desired. This 
accounts for the disposition on the part 
of the Bank of England to co-operate with 
American bankers to prevent any dislocation 
of exchanges or other disturbance that 
might affect general trade. 


Invisible Debits to Be Reckoned With 


On the other hand it is well to keep 
in mind that the international credit bal- 
ance is not determined by merchandise 
shipments alone or by the records of a 
single month. The excess of exports over 
imports during the first eleven months of 
the last year was $193,155,606, which is 
the smallest excess in nineteen years, and 
compares with a merchandise credit bal- 
ance of $642,100,493 in 1913 and of $484.- 
924,576 in 1912. 

A careful analysis of these statistics 
point unmistakably to the tariff as the 
most potent factor in reducing our trade 
balance, for greatly expanding imports 
have been the feature month by month for 
longer than a year, and despite the war, the 
total imports from January 1 to November 
30 aggregate $1,674,896,659, or the largest 
on record for eleven months. The curtail- 
ment of cotton shipments, of course, ac- 
counts, in a large measure, for the loss in 
exports, and unless commerce is impeded. 
exports, no doubt, would expand, but it 
seems clear that general industry has the 
unsatisfactory workings of the tariff still to 
contend with. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. 


BYLLESBY & CO., 


ENGINEERS 


CONT'L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profts $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 


Central-State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1, 000, 000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


THE OLDEST INK MANUFACTURERS 
IN AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1825 


Our Latest Product 


DAVIDS’ 


re 
aaae™ 
St g - Blue Black 

INK. De Luxe 


After experimenting for years 
in our laboratories, we have 
produc 
Davids’ Signature 
Ink De Luxe 


for signing legal documents, 
cheques, important correspond- 
ence and for use in other in- 
stances where a permanent and 
lasting signature is required. 
It waa not gum or clog and is 
therefore recommended for 
fountain and stylographic pens. 
This product is the highest = 
in the manufacture of ink. 
better ink can be made. PUT 
UP IN QUART BOTTLES 
ONL 


. 


Price $1.50 
FOR SALE by all DEALERS 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


INVESTIGATE 


Mr. Banker: 


We match and print your depositors name on the 
lithographed checks you furnish him in the exact style 
of letter used by your Bank. 


We print the end from a 


CEROTYPE ENGRAVING 


the result being, your customer’s check is equal to a 
specially Engraved design. 

We can use your own stock checks, or we can 
furnish stock checks, either cerotyped or lithographed. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE 
OUR SERVICE PERFECT 


FRANK McLees & Bros. 
18 ROSE STREET os - NEW YORK 


National Bank of Commerce 


in St. Louis 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS 
$12,000,000.00 


TOM RANDOLPH, President 


Three per cent Interest Paid on Time Deposits 


YOUR ACCOUNT AND 
COLLECTIONS INVITED 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 


















has been 


George 


Burn elected “as suc- 
cessor to the late Col. Wilkie as president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association. Mr. 
Burn is the general manager of the Bank 
of Ottawa having been in the banking bus- 
iness nearly all his life. He joined the staff 
of the Royal Canadian Bank of Toronto 
when he was but nineteen years of age. 
Mr. Burn was senior vice-president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association and it is con- 
sequently only fitting that he should ad- 
vance to the presidency. 

The 1915 convention of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association will be held in Savannah the 
latter part of May or the first of June. 
The executive council having recently ac- 
cepted the invitation extended by the 
Savannah Clearing House Association. 





At the annual meeting of Group VI of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association held 
at the Hotel Martinique, Pierre Jay, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, the principal 
speaker. Mr. Jay addressed the bankers on 
the subject of the Federal Reserve system 
and the desirability of the entrance thereto 
of the State banking institutions. He also 
had something to say concerning the plans 


was 


under consideration for the collection of 
checks. The meeting was attended by 


about fifty bankers. The counties in the 
Group are Westchester, Dutchess, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster. P. 
W. Shepard of the Mount Vernon Trust Co., 
was elected Chairman of the Group; Anson 
Baldwin of the First National Bank of Yon- 
kers, was elected Secretary and Treasurer. 
At the annual meeting of the executive 
council of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation D. F. Kloss was re-elected secretary 
for the seventeenth consecutive term. The 
council met at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia and was presided over by 
President L. T. McFadden of Canton. Sec- 
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retary Kloss reported a total membership 
of 1153. The Executive committee will select 
the place for the annual convention next June. 


The Oklahoma Bankers Association an- 
nounces the following group meetings in 
February and urge all who can to attend 
these meetings. Group 1, Feb. 22, Elk City; 
Group 2, Feb. 23, Alva; Group 4, February 
24, Sapulpa; Group 5, Feb. 25, McAlester; 
Group 3, Feb. 26, Oklahoma City. The 
average attendance at the five group meet- 
ings in February, 1914, was 205. It will be 
noted by starting with the meeting of 
Group 1 in Elk City on Feb. 22 it is ar- 
ranged so the visitor can be at a different 
meeting every day for five days. 

Speaking of the conditions in 1914 Fred E. 
Farnsworth, general Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association had the following 
to say: “For the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as an organization the year 1914 
was the most successful in its history. The 
interest of the individual members in the 
association was more than usually acute 
because the interest in the epochal changes 
in the country’s banking system was in- 
tense, and through their organization the 
bankers participated in the movement of 
which the Federal Reserve Act is only one 
manifestation.” 





Secretary P. W. Hall of the Iowa Bank- 
ers Association, has returned from the 
meeting of secretaries at Minneapolis with 
the announcement that the Iowa Bankers’ 
convention will be held this year at Daven- 
port, June 22 and 23. Other state conven- 
tion dates were decided upon as follows: 
North Dakota—Bismarck, June 16 and 17; 


Wisconsin, cruise on lakes, June 19-21; 
South Dakota—Deadwood, June 24-25; 
Minnesota—St. Paul, June 29-30. Secre- 


tary Hall believes that co-operative ar- 
rangements were made whereby it will be 
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possible to secure better programs at the 
state conventions than have ever been se- 
cured in the past. 
meeting,” said Mr. Hall. “TI 
much pleased at the general feeling of 
optimism that prevails among the bankers 
in other states. 


“Tt was a very helpful 


was very 


Grain is moving and busi- 
ness is showing a very great improvement 
all through the middle west.” 


Wendly Dickinson. who — successfully 
handled the details of the Richmond con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion last fall, has arrived in Seattle under 
contract to do the same work for Seattle. 
His arrival was followed by an informal 
consultation with the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, after which it was decided to pro- 
ceed at once with the work of organization. 
The matter of quarters for Mr. Dickinson 
and his staff was settled by the offer of 
James D. Hoge, president of the Union Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, and member of the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association, to furnish suitable rooms in 
the Hoge building, rent free. While the con- 
vention is in all probability at least nine 
months away local bankers realize that the 
arrangements for the big convention will 
require much time and thought and they be- 
lieve it is wise to make an early start. 
Mr. Dickinson brings word that already 
much interest is being displayed throughout 
the East in the coming meeting in Seattle. 
and he confirms the report of the Seattle 
delegates to the Richmond meeting that the 
attendance at Seattle will likely be very heavy. 


At the opening rally of New York chapter 
there was an attendance of over one thou- 
sand New York bank men, 300 new mein- 
bers already having been secured. 


The un- 


program of educational 
courses presented this year has been a large 
factor in the increase in membership. 


usually strong 


The California Bankers Association will 
hold its next general convention in San 
Francisco, the invitation having been ex- 
tended by the San Francisco Clearing House 
at the mid year meeting of the officers and 
executive council. The dates for the gather- 
ing have been fixed at May 27, 28 and 29. 
The several bankers associations of other 


states embraced in the Twelve Federal Re- 
serve Bank district will also be invited to 
hold a joint convention in San Francisco at 
the same time and a very important meet- 
ing will likely result. 


STIMULATING FOREIGN TRADE 


“Greater prosperity through = greater 
foreign trade” is the objective of the Sec- 
ond National Foreign Trade 
held at St. Louis. in January. 


Three 


Convention 


thousand indus- 


trial organizations, corporations, firms ana 


commercial and 


individuals engaged in foreign trade, have 
been invited to send delegates. In a letter 
to them James A. Farrell, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation and Chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, says: “The European’ war has 
demonstrated that our foreign trade, while 
small in comparison with domestic busi- 
is a vital element in our domestic 
prosperity and, therefore, of immediate con- 
cern to every citizen. Individual action, 
however strong, cannot do justice to the 
present opportunities for its expansion. 
Co-ordinated effort of the entire 
manufacturers, 


ness, 


nation 
merchants. bankers, car- 
riers and all others—working together in 
harmony with a well defined national 
policy, will alone enable us to develop the 
possibilities now before us.” 

The generalities 
and concentrated on commercial problems 
created by the European war and those 


convention eliminated 


which will confront American foreign trad 
ers when peace is restored. 

To present the effect of the 
United States trade. John Basset Moore, 
formerly Counselor of the State Depart- 
ment, who is_ the 


war on 


foremost American 
authority on international law, spoke on 
“Problems Arising in War and Commerce.” 
and W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, 
opened the Convention. 

Instead of numerous speeches on the gen- 
eral aspects of foreign trade, the sessions 
were divided between authoritative papers 
by leaders in the business world and con- 
structive discussion by delegates represent- 
ing all sections of the country. Ways and 
means whereby the smaller manufacturer 
and merchant may engage in foreign trade 
had an important place on the program. 
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John W. Gorby, president Chicago Chap- 


ter has been elected assistant cashier of 
the Central Manufacturing District Bank of 
Chicago. Mr. Gorby was formerly with the 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank. Mr. Gorby 
is the fourth president of Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking to be pro- 
moted to an official bank position and he 
attributes his advance to opportunities 
which his office has brought him of becom- 
ing acquainted with the officers of the dif- 
ferent Chicago banks. Mr. Gorby is only 
twenty-nine years old. 


Denver Chapter has recently adopved the 
plan of meetings in the 
various bank offices at the close of the day’s 
business. 


holding § special 
The purpose is to reach men in 
the bank where the meeting is held and the 
efforts of the Chapter officers have thus far 
been highly successful, both in the way of 
securing new members and the general in 
terest manifested in Chapter work among 
the employees and the bank officers, the 
latter especially. 


Ek. G. MeWilliam, a New York Chapter 
man has been honored. He has been made 
manager of the Publicity Department of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los: Angeles, Cal. Mr. MeWilliam is a 
past president of New York Chapter, and a 
graduate of the Institute of 
Banking. 


American 


the American Insti- 
tute of Banking has announced the follow- 
ing committee His 
tions no doubt will meet with the approval 
of all interested in the Institute. Post 
Graduate committee—R. S. Hecht, chair- 
man, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La.; Robert H. Bean, Old 
South Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; J. 
A. Broderick. United States Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.; 


President Evans of 


appointments. selec- 


Joseph J. 
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Schroeder, National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, Ill.; Joshua Evans, Jr., Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Debate Committee—F. B. Devereux, 
chairman, National Savings and _ Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.; J. Leland 


Cross, First National Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala.; M. W. Harrison, Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. C.; LeRoy V. Elder, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I.; Arthur H. Cooley, Secur- 
ity Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Committee on Public Affairs—E. G. Me- 
William, chairman, Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association, New 
York City; R. H. MaeMichael, Dexter- 
Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash.; H. 
J. Dreher, Marshall & Illsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; C. W. Allendoerfer, First 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank C. 
Mortimer, First National Bank, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Raymond B. Cox, Webster & Atlas 
National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Program Committee—Thomas H. West, 


chairman, Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, 
Oreg.; Ralph A. Newell, First National 


Bank, San Francisco, Cal.; S. D. Beckley, 

City National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Transportation 

Jackson, 


Committee—George A. 
chairman, Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, Il].; W. A. 
Marcus, Union Bank and Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Henry R. 
Kinsey, Williamsburg Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Savings 


Clay W. Herrick of Cleveland, Ohio, ad- 
dressed the Buffalo Chapter on “Co-opera- 
tion Between Bankers and Certified Public 
Accountants as to Borrowers Statements,” 
the latter part of January. This topic is 
of special interest at this time, when the 
credit department of the banks will grow 
in importance in response to the demands of 
the reserve banks for credit information on 
paper they are rediscounting for member 
banks. 
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NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


The Commercial National and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings banks of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has been taken over by the 
Cedar Rapids National Bank. More than 
$1,000,000 was involved in the deal. The 
Cedar Rapids National increased its capital 
stock to $500,000 and its surplus to $250,- 
000. James L. Bever, president of the Com- 
mercial Bank, and oldest acting banker in 
lowa, retires Homer Pit- 
ner, cashier of the Commercial National, is 
assistant cashier of the Cedar Rapids Na- 
tional, which is the only change in officers. 


from business. 


James R. Wylie has resigned as president 
of the Grand Rapids National Bank and the 
City Trust & “Savings Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The action was due to ill- 
health, he having been confined to his home 
for over a year. He became a director of 
the National City in January, 1898, and in 
February of that year was elected cashier 
of that institution; in May, 1902, he was 
elected president of the bank. When the 
National City and the Grand Rapids Na- 
tional Bank consolidated in 1910, he was 
retained as president of the enlarged Grand 
Rapids National City Bank. He has served 
as president of the City Trust & Savings 
Bank since its organization in 1905. 


The directors of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada, met at the head office in Toronto 
recently, having been called upon to per- 
form the unusual task of selecting the sec- 
ond president of the institution in a few 
weeks. This was brought about by the 
death of Col. D. R. Wilkie, who held the 
dual position of president and general man- 
ager for many years, who was succeeded 
by the late Senator Jaffray, who only lived 
a few weeks to fill the position. The choice 
fell on Releg Howland, who succeeded Mr. 
Jaffray in the vice-presidency recently when 


the latter became president. 
sueceeds Mr. 
dency. 


Elias Rogers 
Howland in the vice-presi- 
The selection of the new president, 
apart from his acknowledged business fit- 
ness for the post, seems eminently fitting, 
in view of the fact that his father, the late 
Henry Stark Howland, assisted in founding 
the bank in 1875, and was its first presi- 
dent. 


Indianapolis has a new national bank 
The Commercial National Bank 
ceeded the Indiana State Bank. The new 
bank has a capital of $300,000 and re- 
sources in excess of $800,000 and makes the 
sixty national bank in Indianapolis. The 
officers of the new institution are: Brandt 
C. Downey, president; Francis |. Galbraith, 
vice-president; H. H. Woodsmall, vice- 
president; W. J. Fickinger, cashier and 
Henry M. Cochrane, assistant 


which suc 


eashier. 


The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis announce the addition of Mr. 
W. E. Briggs to the official staff of the 
bank. Mr. Briggs will head a department 
that will handle the bank’s greatly increas- 
ing cattle-paper business and direct 
educational work in behalf of diversified 
farming and production of live 
stock. 


will 


greater 


At the annual meeting of the Merchant’s 
Loan & Trust Company the directors voted 
to transfer $1,000,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus which makes the latter 
item $7,000,000. The capital stands un- 
changed at $3,000,000 and there remains in 
the undivided profit and loss account $695,- 
422. 

August Blum with 48 years of banking 
service to his credit has retired from the 
vice-presidency of the First National Bank 
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of Chicago. Seventeen of this has. been in 


the employ of the First National Bank. 


National Bank and the Na- 
Bank of Roanoke, Va., 
have consolidated retaining the name of the 
National Exchange Bank. The consolida- 
tion was effected at the close of business 
December 31, when all of the securities, 
cash, books and accounts were transferred 
to the National Exchange Bank. The con- 
solidation will make one of the strongest 
banks in the State. 


The City 


tional Exchange 


At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Grand Trust Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., A. W. Hompe was elected a 
vice-president. R. D. Graham, who 
elected president of the institution 
July has assumed his duties. 


Rapids 


was 
last 


F. M. 
banker, 


Law, a _ prominent 

Houston, Tex., as 
the vice-president of the First National 
Bank of that city. Mr. Law succeeds Oscar 
Wells, now governor of the eleventh district 
Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas. J. A. 
Pondrom, vice-president of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Texarkana, and president of 
the State Bankers Association, goes to 
Houston as vice-president and cashier of 
the South Commercial National 
Bank. He will sueceed Beverly D. Harris, 
who has been named as a vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 


Beaumont 
will go to 


Texas 


The First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary as a national bank, it having been 
chartered on Dec. 12, 1864, making it the 
oldest financial institution in Minneapolis. 
In reality the First National is 57 years 
old, if one reckons from its organization as 
a State institution in 1857, when it was 
known as the Minneapolis Bank. In its 
first statement, under date of May 31, 1864, 
the bank had deposits of $41,922, while its 
eapital was $60,000 and its surplus and un- 
divided profits $2,037.11. In the bank’s 
official statement for October last, deposits 
were reported at $27,516,050, capital 
2,500,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$2,333,330, and aggregate resources $35,- 
478,730. The officials of the First National 
are F. M. Prince, president; C. T. Jaffray, 


A. A. Crane and D. Mackerchar, vice-presi- 
dents; H. A. Willoughby, cashier, and G. A, 
Lyon, P. J. Leeman and J. G. Byam, assist- 
ant cashiers. 

The Central State Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has decided to increase its capital 
from $200,000 to $250,000. The new stock 
will be disposed of at $275 per $100 share 
to the present stockholders. The new cap- 
ital was paid in on January 1. Its surplus 
will be increased by the operation to $250,- 
000, making the total capital and surplus 
$500,000. 


Francis Williams has been elected vice- 
president of the Broad & Market National 
Bank of Newark, N. J., succeeding Warren 
C. Biggin. Mr. Williams had been identified 
with the Essex County National Bank of 
Newark for twenty years and has filled 
every position in the clerical force. 

William H. Clark, president of the 
Quaker City National Bank of Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of the United 
Firemen’s Insurance Company. 

President George M. Reynolds of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
expects to leave for Pasadena, Cal., the lat- 
ter part of January, to be 
months. 


gone three 
In his absence first vice-president 
Arthur Reynolds will be in charge. 

Any banking items of general interest 
sent to the editor of this department will 
be appreciated. 


The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
has been distributing a handsome reproduc- 
tion of the painting “La Salle Street at the 
Close of Day” by Alfred Juergens. 


Elliot Hardon, a State bank examiner in 
New Jersey for fifteen years, became vice- 
president of the Newark Trust Co., of 
Newark, N. J., on Jan. 3, succeeding Gordon 
B. Phillips, who withdraws to engage in 
another business. 


M. N. Willits, Jr.. vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadel- 
phia addressed the Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association on the Federal Revenue 
deficiency tax January 6. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital . - - V $17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund ~ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - 


" NST 
Aggregate Assets 31st March, 1914 $254,228,600.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 
347 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, (New Guinea), and} London 
frie Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool 4nd other Produce Credits arrangd 
Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to 
banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 











Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 


American Exchange National Bank 
New York 
Total Resources over $75,000,000 


are L CLABES President A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 


ORGE C . HAIGH, Vice-President E. A. BENNETT, ”Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President HUGH S. McCLURE Ass’t Cashier 


P. LEE, Cashier WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass’t Cashier 
We offer every facility consistent with sound banking. 
Depositary of the United States, State of New York, and City of New York. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL _ $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS -_ $ 6,307,272 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank. 


TOTAL ASSETS __ = $60,000,000  ™*"**iiditnS Bank Eva.” tendon Cy & 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service. 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 
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Haydn S. Cole, president, and Ira C. 
Oehler, vice-president and secretary, of the 
Northwestern Trust Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 
who resigned on Sept. 9, recently relin- 
quished their places. Mr. Cole is succeeded 
by Otis Everett, formerly of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York; A. W. Wahlgren, 
heretofore assistant secretary of the North- 
western Trust, takes Mr. Oehler’s place as 
secretary. J. H. Probst becoming assistant 
secretary. As yet no vice-president has 
been named to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Oehler’s resignation. 


The statement of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis indicates a sub- 
stantial gain in deposits over the same 
period of 1913, and undivided profits have 
also increased, despite the payment of 
$480,000 in dividends during the year. The 
recent acquisition by the American Trust 
Company of the Guardian Trust Company’s 
business leaves the Mississippi Valley the 
only St. Louis trust company of any con- 
sequence which has never absorbed or con- 
solidated with some other institution. 
Breckinridge Jones is president of this in- 
stitution. 


The partnership heretofore existing under 
the name of Fisk & Robinson has expired 
and the name changed to Robinson & Co. 
J. Stanley-Brown takes the place of Harvey 
. E. Fisk in the partnership. The firm has 
offices at 26 Exchange Place, New York 
City. 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank, John J. Mitchell 
was elected president for the thirty-sixth 
time. The officers elected were: Frederick 
T. Haskell, Chauncey Keep, and Henry A. 
Blair, vice-presidents; J. I. Cooper, cashier 
and F. I. Cooper, FE. S. Layman, J. W. 
Knight, David Grant, Hugh M. Garretson, 
and William H. Geddes, assistant cashiers. 
William M. Henkle is secretary. 


Stockholders of the Stockton Savings 
Bank of Stockton, Calif., have applied to 
the Federal Government for authority to 
organize a national bank to be known as 
the City National Bank of Stockton, with 
$100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. The 
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stock will all be taken by shareholders of 
the State bank, which will be continued. 
George E. Catts, president of the Stockton 
Savings Bank, will also serve as president 
of the new institution. 


The directors of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have transferred $1,000,- 
000 from undivided profits to the surplus 
fund, increasing that sum to $32,000,000. 


The year of 1914 was the most profitable 
year in the history of the State Bank of 
Chicago. After writing off every known 
doubtful asset or depreciation in securities 
the net profits of the year were $522,291. 
L. A. Goddard is president of the Bank. 


The First National Bank of Brooklyn 
commemorated its golden jubilee as a na- 
tional bank recently. Handsome calendars 
and leather handbooks were distributed as 
souvenirs. The bank was established in 
1852 under a state charter as the Williams- 
burg City Bank. It was converted into a 
national bank on December 23, 1864. It 
was the first national institution organized 
in the city of Brooklyn. 


The Stock Yards Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago recently transferred $25,000 from un- 
divided profits to the surplus account in- 
creasing the latter item to $250,000 the 
same as the bank’s capital. 


Grange Sard, president of the Union 
Trust Co. of Albany, N. Y., since its or- 
ganization in 1902, recently became chair- 
man of the board of directors. Thomas I. 
Van Antwerp, vice-president of the com- 
pany, succeeds Mr. Sard in the presidency. 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
Manufacturing District Bank, Nelson L. 
Buck, manager of the William Wrigley, Jr. 
Company’s factory was elected a director 
to succeed Arthur H. Spiegel, resigned. 


GETTING THE SHAKE 
“T haven’t a friend in the world,” com- 
plained the dice box. “Everybody gives me 
the shake.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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PLAY BILLIARDS 


At Home—For 30 Days 


Accept this trial offer and sample the raptures of the finest indoor games on earth—played 
on scientific Brunswick Tables right in your own home! 

For Carom and Pocket Billiards bring joy! vigor! and wholesome family life. Ripping 
games with gripping moments—the pendulum of uncertainty ever swaying! 

Give your boy this manly training; let the grown-ups share it, too. For Billiards exhila- 
rates the mind and muscle—develops quick decision, steady nerves and stout hearts even in defeat! 


The Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand”? For Pocket Billiards 


The “BABY GRAND” 


Pocket and Carom Billiard Table 


Thousands of families now meet in friendly rivalry around this great home entertainer. It 
is ever ready, too, when guests drop in. 
mahogany masterpiece, richly inlaid and equipped with genuine Vermont slate bed, cele- 
brated Monarch quick-acting rubber cushions, and fast imported billiard cloth. 


Has all the speed, accuracy and scientific playing qualities that have made Brunswick 
Tables the choice of the world’s experts. 


Concealed cue rack and accessory drawer holds entire playing outfit. 


A Size for Every Home 


Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include ‘‘Convertible’”” Models, which can be 
changed in a moment from full-fledged Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables to Library or 


Dining Tables, and vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a complete playing outfit FREE—balls, hand-tapered 
cues, rack, markers, brush, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, book on ‘‘How to Play,” etc. 

Send a postal for our brand new edition of ‘‘ Billiards—The Home Magnet,” showing 
Brunswick Tables richly pictured in colors; giving easy terms, prices and full information of 
our 30-day trial offer. We will send you one copy by return mail, postpaid. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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FORGAN TALKS OF FUTURE 


James B. Forgan, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has this to say 
regarding the developments of 1914 from a 
banker’s point of view and concerning the 


future course: 


“During the last two months of the year 


financial conditions in this country have 
cleared up rapidly and are now practically 
normal, while at the same time there have 


been indications of 


some improvement in 
A better tone prevails 
and the feeling for the future is optimistic. 
Relations between the banks and _ their 
are again on a normal basis as 
to discount rates, 


general business. 


customers 
In domestic affairs, espe- 
cially since the long-expected increase in 
rates has been granted to the Eastern rail- 
ways, there is nothing in present conditions 
or in business prospects to cause apprehen- 
sion. Business is fundamentally sound and 
the outlook is good for an increased volume. 
But for the conditions in Europe, where a 

amount of our held, 
there is nothing in sight but improvement 
in business. 


large securities are 
The European war casts a 
dark cloud over all the world, and we can- 
not, it seems to me, ultimately escape the 
widespread effect of such terrific destruc- 
tion of property and interference with in- 
ternational business relations as are taking 
place, even if we should in some lines and 
in some respects reap a temporary benefit. 
The enormous cost of the war which must 
be financed cannot but have an injurious 
effect on the market value of all securities, 
resulting in higher rates for money for 
both investment and commercial purposes. 

“Bankers conserve 
their resources until the ultimate effect of 
the conflict on American securities is fully 
realized. Nothing could be more unsound 
than to attempt to boom domestic business 
by undue expansion of credit until we find 
out what may be required of us in caring 
for our foreign indebtedness and for our 
securities which may be thrown on our 
home market. I do not mean by this that 
we should not proceed with business in a 
normal way and take advantage of our op- 
portunities as they arise. It will, how- 
ever, be prudent on the part of the banks 
to conserve their strength and to husband 


should continue to 


their under the 


resources present world- 
wide condition. 

"I foresee nothing to cause a return to 
the abnormally high rates of discount 
which recently prevailed for com- 
mercial paper. The Federal Reserve Banks 


steadying 


have 


should have a 
market. 

“Entirely above and beyond any consid- 
eration of profit, however, it might prove a 
boomerang if the banks should too freely 
avail themselves of the expansion facilities 
afforded them through reduction of their 
legal reserve requirements and their ability 
to secure rediscounts at the Federal Reserve 
Banks. This is not the time for this country 
to inaugurate a business boom entailing an 
over-expansion of credit.” 


influence on the 


TRUMPS 
We bid and play all night and day, yet no 
one but a chump 
Forgets the angel Gabriel will play the final 


trump. —Dallas News. 


Have Good Eyes 
for a Lifetime 
At Bankers’ Desks; from the 


presi- 
dents to ‘bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers; in the tellers’ cages; there 
is close w ork; frequently under artificial light 
that puts an intense strain upon the Eyes. 


if 
Neglect may mean serious Eye Trouble— 


ah 
| 
TW 


impairment of vision—a loss of efficiency for 
the daily tasks. 
Overwork, neglect and improper a * have 
no place in nature’s ‘‘wise intents.’’ Nature 
never intended that eyes should wear out. 
Many Eye Troubles are serious only when 
neglected. A slight irritation, inflamation, 
itching, watering, or redness of the Eyes, 
usually requires only rest, care and a sooth- 
ing lotion for quic +k and permanent relief. 
Glasses should be a last— 
not a first—resort. _— 
Merely keep your Eyes ’ 
normal. ‘First aid to | 
overworked Eyes” is sup- 
plied by Murine Eye ) A 
Remedy. Ahandy bottle oat 
and dropper should be in 
every desk. You will best 
appreci: ate its soothing, 
strengthening and healing § : | 


properties from personal 
use. 194 
Murine was first com- Wes a : 


pounded by successful Occu- 
lists for use in their private 
practice. Through its merits 
it has become the standard of 
Eye Remedy quality through- y 
out the world. iM 

All Druggists sell and recommend Sratins Eye 
Remedy. 

Our “Boox or THE Erp” mailed upon request. 


rare 


Murine Eye Remedy Co.—Chicago 
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Established 1884 United States Depositary 


THE 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER HARRY C. JAMES 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH GEO. O. DOSTAL 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
suaking Carefully Extended. Correspondence 

icited. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


$2,500,000.00 


ALY. HUNTER, Pres. C. S. HAUGHWOUT, Casnier 
THOMAS KEELY, Vice-Pres. J. C. HOUSTON, Ass't CasHier 
F. G. MOFFAT, Vice-Paes. F. J. DENISON, Ass’ Casnier 
GERALD HUGHES, Vice-Pres. DO. R. PLATT, Ass’T Casnier 
M.D. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. C. C. HENDRIE, Ass'T Casnier 
HR. J. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. G. M. HAUK, AuoiTor 


ENGINEERS 
: CHICAGO 


THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE BANK 


OF KANSAS CITY 


Capital “- - $1,200,000 
Surplus and Profits 250,000 
Deposits - - - 6,550,000 


OFFICERS 


JOHN T. M. JOHNSTON - - - _ President 
C. B. McCLUSKEY - - - - Vice-President 
AMOS GIPSON - - «+ + « Vice-President 
J. C. KNORPP - - - Vice-President 
W. E. HALSELL - - - - Vice-President 
F. G. ROBINSON - - Vice-President 
j. L. JOHNSTON - - - - - = - Cashier 
C. A. BURKHARDT - - - - _— Ass’t Cashier 


Ample capital and surplus, together 
with efficient Officers and Directors, 
places this institution in a position 
to handle accounts of Banks, in- 
dividuals, firms, and corporations 
on a most satisfactory basis. 


Franklin 
National Bank 


SUCROSE Re ess ey 


Incorporated 1900 
Capital Surplus 
$1,000,000 $3,000,000 
J. R. MCALLISTER, Pres J. We. HARDT, Asst CasH. 


J. A. HARRIS, Jr., Vice-Pres J. C. FRANKLAND,Ass’t Casn, 
€.P. PASSMORE, V-P. ano Casn. E. E. SHIELDS, Ass'T Casx. 


Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 


porations, Mercantile Firms, and — 
Individuals Solicited. . . . . . 
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Established 1873 Incorporated 1910 


McCornick & Co. 


BANKERS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LARGEST BANK BETWEEN DENVER 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 





CAPITAL 


$600,000 
SURPLUS AND FROFITS 


$160,000 
DEPOSITS 


$4,000,000 


Best of Attention Given to Collections 
and All Matters Entrusted to Our Care 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 






The First National 


B an kb OF “—a 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$350,000 







Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 
is also the official numbering agent for 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 












Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - — 30,000.00 
- $105,000.00 
Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 
OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. . E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 


E. A. TAPP, Cashier 


We solicit your collections and business, and 







OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. - 
M. W. TILDEN - ° 
GEO. M. BENEDICT - ~ 
M. PALENSKE - 
F. N. MERCER ~ ° 
H. P. GATES - - - 












Drovers National 














To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilitles 
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NGINEERS 
HICAGO 


oM 


American 
National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLIVER J. SANDS, Presioent 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,600,000 


Collections Receive Prompt 


Attention. 
Invit 


Correspondence 






















The First National Bank 


OCILLA, GA. 













AY CADWELL, Ass't Cash, 


give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 





PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
CASHIER 

Ass’T CASHIER 
Ass'T CASHIER 
Ass'T CASHIER 





























The 






















Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

















Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$1,053,399.18 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 




























EXAMINATLONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
& COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAG 



















THE 
Austin National Bank 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CAPITAL - - - $300,000.00 

SURPLUS & Undivided Profits 390,000.00 

DEPOSITS - - - - - - $3,000,000.00 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 


E. P. Witmor - . - - President 
Wma. H. Fouts - - Vice-President 


op 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $ 630,000 

Surplus and Profits - - - - - 600,000 

Deposits - - -.- - - - - 2,500,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 





ANNAH 'B 
& “Ng 









J. W. Hoopes - - - Vice-President 


Morris HirsHFreLp - ~ ashier 
C M. BAaRTHOLOMEW - - Assistant Cashier 


Unexcelled facilities for the very best care of all business 
entrusted to us 


C. A. PRATT, President E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier 
HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 235,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - 1,950,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 $3,000,000 















_ DEPOSITS 
a $44,741,697.58 
al ie Collections Will Receive Our Careful 


Attention. 


GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital .. $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Net Profits 5,171,970 
Deposits ‘ee ©¢& «4 #& « 40, 133,961 


RANE B. DRE President 











DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


“eee, tll tl lhl ll $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 























OFFICERS HAS. F. WIGNALL, ‘Assistant 
JM. ELLIOT, Pres. W. T. 8. HAMMOND, Cashier 
- STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. A.C. WAY, Aaa’t. Cashier Have You a Philadelphia ae 
oe WwW. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. &. 8. PAULY, Asa’t Cashier 


You Need One to Properly Handle 


JOHN P, BURKE, Vice-Pres. £. W. COE, Aes’t Cashier p 
Your Business. 


Stock 
INO, 8. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. 


ages 
ilitles 


——_ 





A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 





F () U R T H CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 


NATIONAL BANK COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS, 
ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 
. , : ‘ Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Direct Connection with Every Banking Common Accounts. Acts as ——— of —— 

ad at ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 

Town in Georgia. anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. eee 
Modern Banking Facilities. Satisfactory entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 

‘ - Burglar-Proof Vaults. 
Service Always. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, 1st Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 


Capital - - - $600 ,000.00 CHARLES J. RHOADS, 3d V.-P. and Treasurer 


S 1 d ees tae = Treasurer 
i y \ 3E, Secretary 
urpius an 780.000.00 SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
Profits aw - ’ . JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 





MANAGERS 


OFFICERS EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 


JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
. — ~ . JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
JAMES W. ENGLISH, President. WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOLESBURY 


JOHN K. OFrtfFLey, Vice-President. FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 


: GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
CHAS. I. RYAN, Cashier. HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 


cake : : ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
WM. T. PERKERSON, Asst. Cashier. ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 


JAMES M. THOMAS, Asst. Cashier Suen. suaeer oot =< noua eanee 


THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


The 


Colorado National Bank The Merchants: 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 3 Hational Bank | 


We invite your Denver Banking Account ‘ Andianapalis, Andiana 


Capital ... . .$ 500,000 


Surplus and CAPITAL 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . . 16,000,000 $1,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 


| SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 


T. R. FIELD, J.-H. mainte x wemwaee $ 9 5 0 . 0 0 0 (EARNED) 


sst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, O. N. FRENZEL, President 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
: ee FRED'K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
Our Collection Facilities are Excellent OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


| H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT’L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 



















THE 


Corn Exchange Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
Head Office, William and Beaver Sts. 


33 Branches Throughout 
Manhattan and Boroughs 


THE BANK FOR SERVICE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$10,244,282.18 


DEPOSITS 


$94,192,435.89 
Member N. Y. Clearing House 


Your Account Invited 


The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT, President 
FRED’K KASTEN, Vice-President 
HERMAN F. WOLF, Vice-President 
L. G. BOURNIQUE, Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN, Vice-President 
J. M. HAYS, Cashier 

FRANZ SIEMENS, Asst. Cashier 
WM. K. ADAMS, Asst. Cashier 

F. K. McPHERSON, Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 
United States Depository 
















































Special Attention Given to Collections 










All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 






The Oldest Bank THE Chartered by Conti- 
in America nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 







The New 
Farley National Bank 






















PHILADELPHIA 
_.. $1,000,000.v0 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
ie . 2. 2S 7371 000.00 
PROFITS, over - - - = = 371,000. 
DM « + « « « « 14,600,000.00 OFFICERS 













HARRY G. MICHENER, President URE yABIeT TC: -;.. President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier re - CRU ia Vee Heauen 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier fi * PINCKARD pa os d Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier “ALY INCENTELLI - , Cas 

_CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’ 't Cashier GROV ER KEYTON” - Manager Savings Dept 









Capital - $200,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - - 54,410 


@ We collect direct all items payable 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN P. BRANCH, President GEO. H. KEESEE, Ass’t Cashler 
JOHN KERR BRANCH, V.-Pres. G. JETER JONES, Ass’t Cash. 
THOS. 8. McAVAMS, V.-P.& C’r A.C. BAYLIS, Ass’t Cashier 



































JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. W. F. AUGUSTINE, Ass’t Cash. 1 i 

J. R. PERDUE, Ass’t Cashier J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier at other Alabama points, 

CAPITAL = - - $200,000.00 . ° 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS —_ 1; 200,000.00 @. We do not favor indirect methods 
DEPOSITS = ad 7,300,000.00 


of collecting any of our Southern 
items. i-: c-2) 3  se% tot 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


Advertise in THE RAND-MeNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 


"Plaid National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FRANK HAWKINS 
HN W.GRANT  . 
JOSEPH A; McCORD - 
THOMAS ©. ERWIN  - 


aa BYERS 
A. M. BERGSTROM 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice- President 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


$1,150,000 
4,500,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


Capital and Surplus e 
Deposits ° . * - ° 


ashier | 


ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


Oldest and Strongest Bank in Hartford and in Cone 


necticut. Strongest ene —_ in | New ree 
(outside of Boston) 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Harold W. Stevens F. P. Furlong 
President Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
W. S. Andrews A. G. Brainerd 
Ass’t Cashier 2d Ass’t Cashier 


CAPITAL - - $1,200,000 
warieT and " PROFITS 1,100,000 
DEPOSITS - - - =- - 4,000,000 





THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 


CAPITAL PAID-UP 


REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$5,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 





NEW YORK 


International 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Banking Corporation 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000 


Head Office, 60 Wall Street, New York 
Offers to its Customers 
Business, 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: = Lendon : = Caleutta 


Empire, C. Z. Kobe 


H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager 


an American Service Organized to care for and inorease their Forei 
Especially that with China, india, Japan, Me 


oe Manila Cebu Cityof Mexico Panama Hankow 
okohama Peking 


xico, Panama and the Philippines. 


Shanghai Canton Hongkong 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE | 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. 


ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


President 
JOHN’ AiRD, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 


Advertise in THE RANB-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 





} 





H. B. MACKENZIE - _General Manager 
H. A. HARVEY - Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal 
O. R. ROWLEY - 7 Chief Inspector 
J. ANDERSON - - - - Superintendent of Branches 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


J. ee | Supt. of — Branches, Winnipeg 
ILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R. HUNS 


Inspectors 
B. C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL 
Assistant Inspectors 


the Rank of British North America 


Paip-Up Capital -$4,866,666.66 


Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Established in 1836 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St.. LONDON, E. 
encies in the United States: 


Head Office in Canada: 


NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. C. Harrison, Agents. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


St. James Street, MONTREAL 
CHICAGO: 


erchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 





Northwestern National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Established 1872 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice President 


ALEXANDER V.OSTROM, Vice President 


ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 


JAMES A. LATTA, Vice President 
W. E. BRIGGS, Vice President 

S. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 
WM. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 


HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Union 


National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


$1,600,000 
1,075,000 


Capital - = 
Surplus and Profits 


OFFICERS 
WARREN S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. CevETon. President 
WILLIAM E. WARD Vice-President 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
ELMER E. oon SWELL, Assistant Cashier 
FRED W. COO Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. CHRISTIAN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD, Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terms 
consistent with conservative banking 


$38,500,000 


Union National Bank 


4145 
Louisville, Ky. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


t 


Capital - - - 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


$500,000 


536,000 


President 
2d Vice-President 


Your Banking 
Business Solicited 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHEY 





COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 


NAMES GIVEN 


IN 


AND 


IN 
CANADA 


THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 


AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 


IN 


ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 


Town and County 


ALABAMA 


sAnniston* + . Calhoun 


aBirmingham** . .Jeff’n 


. Coffee 


Enterprise*et . 
le : Mobile 


«Mobile**t 


TaMontgomery**t Mont. 


| 
| 


| WILLETT & WILLETT, 


Refer to First and Anniston | 


City National Banks. 


CLAUDE D. RITTER, 611-14 | 
First National Bank Bldg. | 


Represent National 


List, 
Mercantile Adjuster, 
other bonded Law Lists. All 
business legal or commercial, 
litigated or otherwise,referred 


to this office will be attended | 
to promptly and efficiently by | 


competent and experienced 
attorneys and _ adjusters. 
Local reference, Traders Na- 
tional Bank and any judge 
in this city. 


Milliken, Notary Public. 
0. G. DOSTER. 
[| & & 8. Ff. 
ao Attorneys for First 
| National Bank. 
WEIL, STAKELY & VARD- 
| AMAN, Attorneys at Law, 
—— in all courts, both 
tateand Federal. Specially 
equi! ipped department for 
handling commercial matters 
under the direct supervision 
of a member of the firm. 
References: 
Bank, Fourth National Bank, 
Exchange National Bank and 
New Farley National Bank. 





ARIZONA 
qFaPheenix**t ..Maricopa 


ARKANSAS 


| BAKER & 
ence: Valley Bank. 





in Springs**{Cle- 
Fulton 


CALIFORNIA 


J. D. WATT. 
J. E. ANDERSON. 





Berkeley**t . _Alameds 
aFresno**t F 


aHanford**t ....Kings | 
aLos Angeles**t ..Los A. | 


aMadera**t .. 
aSan Diego**t .SanDiego 


aSan Jose**t Santa Clara | 


aStockton**t 8'n Joaquin | 


COLORADO 


. .Madera | 


KEYES & MARTIN. 


for Union National Bank. 

J.C. C. RUSSELL. 

FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, 
Title Ins. Bldg. Attorneys 
for First National Bank 

FRANCIS A. FEE. 

|}CLAUDE L. CHAMBERS, 

| Practice in all courts. Spe- 
cializes probate matters. Col- 
lections. Refers to the First 

Nat’l and Merchants N. Bks. 





practice. Refers to banks 
and business houses. 
| WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. _ 





Longmont**t . . Boulder | 
aOrdway **f . . Crowley | 


aSilverton**t .San Juan 


JAC OB 8. SCHEY. 

JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
| any bank in the city. 

FR: ANK L. ROSS. 


Mer- | 
chant’s Bank Directory and | 


ci Reference in | 
other cities upon request. || 
Depositions taken by Wm. | 








First National | 


| aFort Myers**t 
St. Petersburg**t . Hillsb. 


BAKER, Refer- H sTampa**t 


|, aAbbeville**t 
| sAmericus**t 


|EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys | 
|| aBaxley**? 
| aBlakely**t 


| aColumbus**t . Muscogee 


| aWay Cross**t... 


Town and County 


CONNECTICUT 
aBridgeport**t. Fairfield | 


GaHartford**+ Hartford 


Meriden**t . NewHaven | 
New Britain**t Hart’d 
4New Haven**tN’w H’n 


aNew London**{N. Lon. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
GaWashington**t .D. C. 


FLORIDA 


. Hillsboro 


Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 


RALPH T. BEERS, _ 
Sturdevant Building. 

| LEWIS SPERRY, Aetna Life 
Bldg. Attorney for The 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


The Aetna Nat. Bank, and 
The United States Bank. 


A. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 
GEORGE W. ANDREW. 


LOUIS M. ROSENBLUTH, 
865 Chapel Street. General 
Practice. Collections. Refers 
to Second National Bank. 

ARTHUR B. CALKINS, At- 
torney for Nat'l Bank of 
Com., Judge of Probate. 


HENRY P. BLAIR, 
Colorado Bldg. Refers to 
Riggs Nat. Bank and Amer. 
Security & Trust Co. 


BRANDENBURG & BRAN- 
DENBURG, Fendall Bldg. 
Practice in ‘all Courts; also 
claims against the United 
States and patents handled 
by experts. Counsel National 
Bank of of Washington, ete. 


R. W. RANDELL. 

GEO. P. STOVALL. 

JOSEPH W. FRAZIER, Col- 
lection Department. Refers 
to Exchange Nat. Bank. 

MABRY & CARLTON. 

HARRY N. SANDLER. 





GEORGIA 


. .Wilcox 
. Sumter 
Clarke 
-Fulton 


aAthens**t 
JYaAtlanta**t+ ... 


Appling 

Early 
aCedartown**t . Polk 
aCovington**t ..Newton 
aDublin**t . . Laurens 


|| sHawkinsville**t Pulaski | 
| sMcRae 


1 om 
cL WITTEN, Gurni he | ees 


et 


Telfair 


aSavannah**t .Chatham 


aThomasville**t Thomas 
. Ware 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


aAl. LAWSON. 

DYKES. 
COBB, ERWIN & RUCKER. 
BROWN & RANDOLPH, 
PARKER & SCOTT, Gen- 
eral Counsel Atlanta Sav. Bk. 


H. L. WILLIAMS. 

GLESSNER & PARK. 

JOHN K. DAVIS. 

McLAUGHLIN & SHANKS. 

Cc. C. KING 

W. W. LARSEN. 

L. A. WHIPPLE. 

W. S. MANN. 

W. F. WAY. 

ANDERSON,CANN & CANN. 
General Practice. Collec- 
tion Department. 


LEBBEUS DEKLE. 
Cc. L. REDDING. 


W. S. WISE. 
A. 8S. HUMPHREYS. 
King Street. 


33 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally. & Co.’s Bankers’ and pouren Cnet List- 


aCounty Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


(76) 


tTelegraph Station. 


State Capital. 








on- 
3k. 


KS. 


ist: 
tal. 





Town and County Name 


ILLINOIS | 

Centralia**t ... Marion | 3 H. JON AS. 

sChicago**t ...... Cook| CHARLES DANIELS, 943- 
950 Marquette Bldg. Collec- 
tions made in foreign coun- 
tries as well as U.S. Com- 
mercial, 
Estate Law. Refers to 8. 8. 


| & Com’l Nat. Bank. 


aJoliet**t 0.22. Will| MARTIN & MARTIN. 
aMonmouth**t ..Warren | SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 
iMt. Carmel**}. Wabash | HOWARD P. FRENCH. 





sOttawa**t ..... Lasalle| RECTOR C. HITT. Refers | 


to any bank in Ottawa, III. 








sQuincy**t ..... Adams | MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
| 24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
| State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 

INDIANA | 





aValparaiso**t ...Porter | F. R M ARINE. Reference: 
| Farmers Nat’l Bank and State 
| Bank of Valparaiso. 


- Knox | | JAMES W. EMISON. 


aVincennes**t .. 











OWA 








sBurlington**t Des M’s| | SEERLEY & CLARK. Attor- || 


neys for Nat. State Bk. 
| B. PHELPS. 
. Scott} WM. HOERSCH. Refers to 
any Davenport bank, 
| oF county ° 


aClinton**t ..... Clinton 
aDavenport**t 


tile cer, OF mercan- 
sEmmetaburg**t P. Alto | WM. , FISHER. Refers to 


aFairfield**t .. . Jefferson | E. eer Nat'l Bank 


Fort Dodge**t Webster | HELSELL & HELSELL, ie 
trict Attorney for I. C. R. R. 


alowa City**t Johnson | | ont yg iy Nat'l Bank. 


Keokuk**t sit Lee | JOHN E. CRAIG. 
aMason City**t | F A. ONTJES, General Law 
Cerro Gordo | 


Practice. ‘Prompt and care- 


| ful attention given to the | 


Refers to ‘City Nati Bank 
efers to t; at’ ank. 
Wioux City**t Woodb’y | MUNGER, ROBINSON & 
KINDIG. Practice in all 

| state and federal courts. Com- 

| mercial, real-estate and cor- 

poration law. Collection dept. 


References: First Nat’l and | 


Northwestern Nat’l Banks 
and Farmers Loan & Tr. Co. 


KANSAS 
Ft. Scott**t... Bourbon | | ALM. ae. 


Reference: 


Dun & Co., and all \ 


Ft. Scott Banks. 








» city | 


Probate, and Keal || 


White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont. 





RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS er 


Town and Couaty 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson | 
continued 


aNewport** ..Campbell| BURCH. 


aPaducah**t McCracken 


aPineville**t 
LOUISIANA 
aFranklin**{ ..St. Mary 


aNew Orleans**t 
Orleans 


aOpelousas**t St. Lan’y 
MAINE 
GYaAugusta**t .Kenneb’c 
MARYLAND 


| 


HARRISON & HARRISON. 
orton ur — 
Commercial law anton ec- 
Refer to Louisville 
—_ Ce. ; a Nat'l 
an evisers of Kentucky 
Laws for the Rand-MeNally 
Bankers’ Directory.) 
SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
and federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 
PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 


tice. 
BRADSHAW & BRADSHAW. 
General practice in all courte. 
Attys. for Mechs. Tr. & 


av. Bank. 
PATTERSON & INGRAM. 


CAFFERY, QUINTERO «& 
BRUMBY 


DART, KERNAN & DeRr. 
837-41 Maison Blanche Bl 
Attorneys for City B 
and New Orleans Railwa: 

| ve . SPECIAL COLLE 

| ON DEPARTMENT. 

H. Wy ROBINSON, 226-0 
Hennen Bldg. Refer ‘to Ger.- 
Amer. Sav. Bk. Tr. and 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

LEON 8. HAAS. 


ANDREWS & NELSON. 
ee eee 





sBaltimore**t Baltimore 


sHagerstown} 
Washington 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THOMAS HOWARD EM- 
BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore, 
O'Neill & Co., and Crane 
Co. Special Department for 
po mene collections and 
adjustments 

MOUSE: ‘& HUMRICH- 





aFall River**} .. 
aLowell**t ...Middlesex 
aNew Bedford**t. Bristol 
Newton**t .. Middlesex 


-Bristol 


SLADE & BORDEN. Attor- 
neys for Fall River Nat. Bk. 

HAVEN G. HILL. Refers to 
Union National Bank. 

GEORGE E. LILLEY, General 
law practice. 

WILLIAM M. NOBLE. Ad- 








sLarned**t ..... Pawnee | W. H. VERNON, SR. | dress 53 State St.. Boston. 
Pittaburg**t .Crawford |GEO. H. STUESSI. | aN’hampton**t Hamp’re| HAMMOND & HAMMOND. 
{iTopeka**t .. Shawnee | MULVANE & GAULT, Mul- || sSpringfield**t Hampden |EDW. T. BROADHURST. 
| vane ~ 4 Corporation and | a Ose bank in Spring- 
| mercantile law. ttorneys | eld. 
| for the Bank of Topeka. aWorcester*® Worcester | BENJAMIN THOMAS HILL. 
ca i ice aanceeeieleny iain i| a Refers to any 
| ank in city. 
___ KENTUCKY a, eae “ |MAURICE L. KATZ, State 
sCalbounsey ..MeLean | B. NOE. dutua he emeras EERO 
Covington**} ...Kenton | BURCH, PETERS & CON- | | = Collection — 
NOLLY. General practice. | | aan M ee a 
sDixon**+ ... Webster | N. B. HUNT. | a - erchants National 
Fulton**t ...... Fulton | SAM" ELLIOTT. || ———________ | _ “ans 
eneatnitt Mercer | R. W. KEENON. | MICHIGAN 
sLexington**+ ..Fayette | BAILY D. BERRY. Refers to | clase . 
Pheenix & Third Nat. Bank. || Boyne City**Charlevoix | HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
sLouisville**t. . Jefferson | > BATSON & || Boyne Falls**+ | See Boyne City. 
{ ARY, Paul Jones Bldg. | Charlevoix | 
Attse. for Lincoln Sav., || aGrand Rapids**t .Kent| WILSON & JOHNSON. 
Southern and a. National References: Kent State Bk., 
| Bks. and R. G. Dun & Co. | Grand Rapids Nat. City 
| a | Bank and Michigan Trust Co. 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Rteenienaes Directory List. 


«County Seat. *Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 


RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 





Town and County 


4Jackson**} ....Jackson 


Tecumseh**+.. Lenawee 


__MINNESOTA 
aFairmont**} ...Martin 


MISSISSIPPI 


aColumbia**t ...Marion 
aTupelo**t Lee 


Cape ee 
Crocker**t . Pulaski 
Dixon**t 

Richland*® ....Pulaski 
48t. Josepb**t Buchanan 


MONTANA 


aBig Timber**+SweetGr. 
Conrad**t.......Teton 
Cut Bank**t 

4Ft. Benton**tChouteau 

aHamilton**t ...Ravalli 
Laurel**t. . Yellowstone 
Medicine Lake*.. Valley 

aRoundup**t Musselshell 


NEBRASKA 


4Fremont**t Dodge 
Norfolk**t.... Madison 
40’ Neill**t Hol it 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


aKeene**t 
Manchester**t Hiepre 


__NEW JERSEY 


Bordentown**t Burl’t’n 
aJersey City**t .Hudson 


GaTrenton**t ...Mercer 





Name 


FORREST C. BADGLEY. Re- | 
fers to any bank in Jackson. | 
FRED’K B. WOOD. General | 


Law Practice. 


E. C. DEAN. | 


TOXEY HALL. 
C. P. LONG. 


ELY, KELSO & MILLER. 
ROY W. REED. 


See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


JOHN B. SELTERS. 
D. W. DOYLE. 


IRWIN C. Tn. 


c 
MAPES & McFARLAND. 
J. A. DONOHOE. 


.E. ABBOTT. City Attorney. | 
| 


PHILIP H. FAULKNER. 
THORP & ABBOTT. 


JOHN P. HUTCHINSON. 
BEDLE & KELLOGG, Ex- 
——- Place. Corporation 
mmercial La 


HARTSHORNE, INSLEY & 
LEAKE. Counsel for Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings. 

ERWIN E. MARSHALL. Re- 
fers to Trenton Tr. & Safe 
Deposit Co. 





NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 
aKingston**t+ 


sNewYork City** 


New York | 


HOUSE, 





J. H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 


JAMES A. BETTS, President | 


Kingston Savings Bank. Di- 
rector National Ulster Co. 
Bank. General practice. 


WM. D. BRINNIER. 


JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 

GROSSMAN & 

VORHAUS, 115 Broadway. 

General practice in state and 

federal courts. Corporation, 

pare nn insurance, 
ankruptcy. Sees 

equipped commercial and 

collection departments. 


At 


| 
| Town and County 





aNew York City**t 
New 
continued 


York 


aOwego**t .. 
Saratoga Springs**t 
Saratoga 


Watervliet *t ..Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
aOxford**t ...Granville 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GEORGE RYALL, 309 
Broadway Commercial Law 
Probate matter. Deposi- 
tions. Foreclosures and par- 
a -_. ee de- 
partmen efer to the Im 

Traders Nat. Bk. or the 
Citizens-Central Nat. Bank. 

ANDREWS & ELLIS. 

W. W. KELLY, General law 
Practice. Special attention 
given to collections. Refers 
to the Citizens National 


Bank. 
B. W. KNOWER. _ 


G. D. BRUMMITT. 





yeet 
Lidgerwood**t Richland 
aStanley**t ..Mountrail 


GEO. P. HOMNES. 


Wells | HENRY J. BESSESEN. 


A. L. PARSONS. 
RAY O. MILLER, State's 
Attorney. _ 





Ashtabula**t Ashtabula 


|| sBucyrus**t...Crawford 


aCincinnati**t Hamilton 


aCleveland**+ Cuyahoga 


aMarion**t 
aNorwalk**t 
Wakeman**t ....Huron 
aYoungstown**t Mah’g 
\| 
OKLAHOMA 





MOTT G. SPAULDING, Col- 
lect also at Conneaut. 


J. W. MILLER. Refers to 
First National and Second 
National Banks. 

BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
a & to Brighton German 

ank 

EDWARD H . BRINK, (W 
Slee Walker, James R. Clark, 
Henry C. Brink, Harold E. 
Segue, John C. Nieporte. 
Fourth National Bk. Bldg. 
pp - eae trade center 
SQUIRE, “SANDERS & 

Y, Leader News 
Bldg. poll 8s for Bank of 
Commerce ational Asso- 
ciation, and Union Nat. Bk. 

WHITE, JOHNSON & CAN- 
NON & NEFF, 1416 to 1421 
Williamson Bldg. Attorneys 
for the Hough Bk. & Tr. Co 

WM. L. PARMENTER. 

L. B. McNEAL. Refers to 
Marion Nat’l Bank. 

J. R. McKNIGHT. Refer- 
ences: All Norwalk Banks. 

See Norwalk 

McKAIN & OHL. General 
civil practice. Collection 
dept. Refers to any bank 
in the city. 





aChickasha**t....Grady 
Cleveland**t. . .Pawnee 
Clinton**t 


sE! Reno**t ..Canadian 

aFairview**t 
Frederick**t. ... Tilman 
aHoldenville**t .Hughes 


Norman*®*{.. Cleveland 
oWalter**t 
Watonga**t 


| AUSTIN 


Blaine | R 


THOS. B. LOSEY. 
G. W. GOODWIN. 
& HOLDEN, Col- 
lections. 


BABCOCK & TREVATHAN. 

FRANK L. WELLS 

AHERN & SEARCY. 

JOHNSON & CORDELL. 
Reference: State Nat'l Bank. 

J. D. HOLLAND. 

AMIL H. JAPP. 

J. PUDERBAUGH. 








aThe Dalles**t ...Wasco 
PENNSYLVANIA 


EDWARD E. GRAY. 
F. W. WILSON. 





aEaston**t .. North’pton 








Philipsburg**t . .Center 





Se & MAX- 
J. an hn ele AND W. 
CARROLL 


GEO. w. ZEIGLER. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


«County Seat. 


®Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 








RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont'd) 

























































































[AX- 
: We 


List. 
ital. 













Town and County Name 









PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Banking Corporation. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


tAnderson®*t. Anderson | J."M. PAGET. 
tesburg**t ‘Lexington BARRETT JONES. 
pimerteiaee | HANNA & HUNLEY. 
Chesterfield 
qaColumbia**t Richland | BARRON, 


Bank or any other bank in 
HA WOODWARD 
2° H . Bi. . 
Wenlime*et 1 Marion HOYT, MeMILLAN. 
Spa urg* r racti 
neal 7 we in state and federal comnts. 
Reference: Bank of Com- 
merce. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Faith**t 


THOMAS R. 
sSioux ele 
nnehaha 


NELSON 
BAILEY «& 


VOORHEES, 


Nat. Bank, W. U. 
graph Co., til Cen. R. R. Co, 


American Surety Co., and 
R. G. oo. 





White  - “o 
Winner**t ..Tri 





P. INGRUM, Rooms 232- 

233 Moore Bldg. Refer to 
Frost Nat. Bank. 

be a 
TERREL 


WALTHALL & 
Central Tr. 
Bldg. Teien Central 
Tr. Co. or any reputable 
business man of this city. 
WALKER & BURLESON. 
Refer to Ward, Murray & Co. 


TENNESSEE 2 ' 
ackson**t ...Madison | CLAIRE B. NEWM MAN. 
tecksontgeoy Medison | TUCK Y & ANDREWS. Re- | 
fer to Central Tr. and Knick- 
erbocker Tr. Co’s of N. Y. 
a =e. Nat'l Bank of 
noxvil 
aPulaski**t ...... Giles J.D WOODWARD. 
TEXAS on 
sBalingerset .. Runnels | WADE, & DOSE. aon 
a ress**t .. We a 
Dalhart**t .”...Dallam | CLIFFORD BRALY and W. 
. *t ..--Dallam | “"B. CHAUNCEY. 
state} Baiat| 85, Meee, 
*t .. Lipscomb . 
Honey Grove**t Fannin | JAMES M. BALDWIN 
sMcKinney**t . ...Collin | JAMES M. MUSE 
Meria**y ... Limestone | W. M. WHITE. 
aMt. Vernon**t — L. W. DAVIDSON. 
aPecos**f ..... ves| J. W. PARKER. 
San Antonio**t ‘os ib 


«San Saba* ...San Saba 


VIRGINIA | 


eManassas**+ 
Prince William 


WASHINGTON 


| H. THORNTON DAVIES. 





Auburn?*t ....... King | 
sColville**+H ... Stevens | 
sDayton**+. . “Columbia 
sKalama**t.....Cowlits 
Kennewick*® |. ‘ ~~ MOULTON & JEFFREY. 


NE 5 cs a.6:55:6:8 CHURCHILL & DAVIS. 
qaavenworth?*t ‘Chole E.H 


. FOX. 
sOlympia**t .Thurston |CHARLES D. KING. 


CHURCHILL & DAVIS 
STULL, WENTZ ” BAILEY. 
ROY R. CAHILL 

IMUS & GORE 





WOLFSON & WOLFSON. 
Attorneys for International 


McKAY, FRIER- 
SON & MOFFATT, Refer to 
the Nat. Loan & Exchange 


Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
Tele- 











Town and County” 





r* . Benton 
Puyallup**t..... Pierce 
Raymond**t Pacific 
Richland*...... Benton 

Sea) WE eteosuies ing 


Snohomish**t . Snoho’sh 
«South Bend**+. . Pacific 
aWenatchee**t. . Chelan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


aLewisburg*t Greenbrier 
aPoint Pleasant**t Ma’n 


Name ’ 


LINN & BOYLE. 

FRANK D. DAVIS. 
ROBERT G. CHAMBERS. 
See Kennewick. 

BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 


New York Block. Practice 


tions 
PRESTON & “THORGRIM- 


SON. Lowman Bidg. Refer 
to the Seattle National Bank. 
E. W. KLEIN. 


FRED M. BOND. 
LUDINGTON & SHINER. 








aWilliamson**t . ..Mingo 
WISCONSIN 
aBaraboo**t ....... Sauk 


4Elkhorn**t . .Walworth 
aJanesville**t...... Rock 


TaMadison**t .....Dane 
aRacine**t.......Racine 
aWaukesha**t Waukesha 


Edmonton**t Edmont'n | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver**t 


TQuebec**t ..... Quebec 


8. N. PACE. 

J. 8. SPENCER 

SHEPPARD, GOODY- 
KOONTZ & SCHERR. 


BENTLEY, KELLEY & 
HILL. 

W. C. NORTON. 

JEFFRIS, MOUAT, OEST- 


REICH & AVERY. 
OLIN, BUTLER & CUR- 


KEET. 
GITTINGS, JANECKY & 
EACH. 
VERNON H. TICHENOR. 








ALBERTA 


HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN. 








City of Vancouver 


QUEBEC 


| 
| 





MATHESON & CARTER, 
Old Safe Block. Barristers, 
Solicitors, Nota! Also of 
the Bar of Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan, Alberta. Ref- 
erence: Merch. Bk. of Can., 
Union Bk. of Can., and Bank 
of Vancouver. 





PELLETIER, BAILLAR- 
GEON & ALLEYN, Barris 
ters. Attorneys for La 

Banque Nationale and the 

Quebec Ry. Light, Heat & 

Power Co. 


FOREIGN 





FRANCE © | 
ere Dept. Beine | 


DONALD HARPER, wale 
TER V. R. BERRY 
BENJAMIN H. CONNER, 

ttorneys-a' Ww, ve 
nue de L’Opera. Members 
of the New York Bar and 
United States Supreme Court. 
References: American Em- 
bassy, 18 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris; _ n, a & 
Compang, 38 —~ 
mann, Paris; la s 
Company, 7 rue Scribe, Paris; 
O’Brien, Boardman & Platt, 

a Street, New York 
ity 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
*Express Office. 


Wounty Seas. *Money Order Office. 


Telegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 





ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 





LLOYDS BANK 
L| M IT . D. , A Service based on the 


ae, facilities and experi- 


— Chairman: J. W. BEAUMONT — | ence gained during 





Head Office: 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. half a century is ex- 


wht) tended to Banks and 


Capital Subscribed - - $156,52 1,000 ‘ 
Capital paid up > - 25,043,360 Bankers by The First 


Reserve Fund - ~ ~ 18,000,000 National Bank of 
Advances, &c. (Oct., 1914) 293,156,665 


Deposits, &c. do. 583,734,005 Chicago. Correspond- 





THIS BANK HAS OVER 850 OFFICES ence is invited by this 
IN ENGLAND A AND WALES. 





old, strong and con- 
Colonial ‘and Foreig Foreign Department: 


17, Cornhill, London, E.C. servative bank. : 


Paris Auxiliary: 
LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LD., 26, AVENUE DE L’OPERA, 
“a ates at + cee Bordeaux and Havre. 


*" 
ad 


Special Banking Service 
Bankers who issue their own foreign drafts 





through us or handle K. N. & K. Letters of Th S h d 
Credit and Travelers’ Checks, will find it ad- e ea oar 


vantageous to open an account on our books. 


’ 
Such t bject to check, and 
on it on account is mbject to che, and National Bank 
est is allowed at current rates. ; 
—— of the City of New York 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS | 
New York ° Leipzig 





Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 


NATIONALIZED 1885 East, West, North and South 


National Bank of Tacoma iii tsi ii Silat Nil 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier § D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


. Bayne, President 
. NELSON, Vice-President 
. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
. Gru, Vice-President 
. CLEVERLEY, Cashier 
. De Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
“Emory, Ass’t’ Cashier 
A. JEFFERDS, Ass’t Cashier 


onrapame 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 





—-- 
CHICAGO 


= National City Bank 


of NEW YORK 
Original Charter Dated 1812 


Capital Fully Paid - - $25,000,000.00 
Surplus and 
No. 1461 Undivided Profits - 30,516,054.25 


OFFI CERS 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP.. aes -President 
WILLIAM A. SIMONSON.. ee .. Vice President 
HORACE M. KILBORN... vive -President 
JAMES Ps STILLMAN.. . Vice-President 
JOHN Ff .... Vice-President ose 
... Vice-President e o : J .. Assistant poe ad 
Vice-Presitent ‘ . 





ME A 1 WS Credit Manager 
.... Vice-President c LLS JR," Manager, oes Department 
.... Vice-President 5 (CURRIE R Sec'y to the President 
- Vice-President JOSE os .Manager Socclan Department 
--- View Panetsens GUSTAVE SMC MOTTELER. -Aest. Mer. Foreign Dept. 


hier LEO J. BURNE 2d Asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 


The Foreign Exchange Department buys and sells Drafts and Cable Transfers; issues Commercial 
Credits and Traveler’s Letters of Credit, available in all parts of the world; 
makes collections and does a general foreign banking business. 


OPERATORS AND MANAGERS OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 





THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


ESTABLISHED 1694 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 1013 


Wm.W.THomM PSON & Co. 
Gertifiea Parblic Accountants 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
AUDITORS AND DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND FACTORY COST SYSTEMS 


‘RoserT E. Gaut| | Frank D. CHase 


| M. Inst. C. E. M.A. S.C. E. 
| ; 


Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 


ENGINEER | ARCHITECT 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND POWER | 

PLANTS, STEEL AND CONCRETE | Ce ee ee 
STRUCTURES, FACTORIES, WARE-. 

ENGINEERING, EXAMINATIONS, | 

aaah & | || Houses, REPORTS 


Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO | Peoples Gas Bids. CHICAGO 


LV-ESTES [NCORPORATED 


RAISE WAGES WHILE CUTTING COSTS" 


Engineers 


Labor Saving 
} Waste Elimination 
Factory Organization 


McCormick Building, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2526 


Specialists : 


‘BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS—APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES OMAHA 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 
CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 





ee 





